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EDITORIAL 


CSEEED 
WHAT DO WE DO WITH THEM? 


What can we do with our modern school pupils, herded from some cultural 
slum in London, kicking as they do against school, against one another, and 
against the ugliness of their environment? When THE USE OF ENGLISH brought 
together recently, for one day, ten modern school English teachers, we heard 
with what tenacity of purpose and with what success a great deal is being 
done. We also discovered that each effort to teach English in such adverse 
conditions was pretty well isolated—such a small exchange of experiences 
as our Conference provided is all but unknown. 

The Conference, with no uplift to suffer from visiting speakers, asked itself 
immediately what right they had to teach modern school children to read 
and write at all. Would the pupils not be thereby exposed to the semi- 
literacy developed by certain newspapers and journals? Would their half- 
learnt reading technique not simply open them to fourth-rate emotional 
experience from fiction? Once the questions were put however, the answers 
were clear enough: three-quarters of the people of England will reach adult- 
hood by way of the modern school, and teaching them reading and writing 
cannot be separated from teaching them feeling and thinking—it is, in fact, 
the one way in which these faculties can be sharpened and improved. If a 
teacher can develop in a child the habit of reading in ‘low gear’, he is helping 
him to live. 

If this, we decided, was incentive enough for the teacher, then it could 
help us to find incentives for the child. (We decided at once against any kind 
of examination as an incentive for the modern school—it would benefit only 
the ‘better’ children, who had no need of incentives.) If the ‘lower stream’ 
children are negative in their attitudes to society inside and outside school, 
then their English teaching, to succeed, must lead them to a positive aware- 
ness. It must be linked with out-of-school interests—future jobs, the streets 
outside, the neighbourhood, making things at home and in the workshops. 
The teaching of writing certainly could be done with these interests as subject- 
matter for both ‘bulk’ (unmarked) and ‘quality’ (marked) composition. 

To teach reading, however, teachers need books, and nobody at our Con- 
ference had yet discovered a good one. The kind of text-book which con- 
tains exercises is always dull, written for boys only, and completely unrelated 
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even to their interests.1 Poetry books were very poor. There were few 
readers which had the only qualities which can make them acceptable in 
the modern school: simple writing; adult tone; action in the story; short 
description only, and much dialogue. 

We discussed many ways in which this journal could help modern school 
teachers.2 No modern school teacher present wished for a separate modern 
school magazine. English teachers at all degrees, from university to primary 
school, like to feel that they belong toa specialist profession, they said. And 
similar problems range over the whole of English teaching and learning. 

There were certain requirements, we concluded, without which the teach- 
ing of English in modern schools would fail in its purpose. First, English can 
only be taught by people with an interest and training in it. A teacher bored 
with English will hamstring his pupils for life. Secondly, classes must be 
very much smaller. And finally, teachers must have good books to teach 
with. 

There was no moment of our long day unoccupied with rapid exchanges 
of views and experience. (Thanks are due to Professor J. W. Tibble of 
University College, Leicester, for guiding our discussion from the chair) 
We recommend to our modern school readers this escape from their isola- 
tion: six or more modern school English teachers in the same room can 
unearth teaching methods and approaches to work which cannot be found 
from any other source. THE USE OF ENGLISH could help and advise on any 
such meetings, and would be glad of reports. 


Future articles in THE USE OF ENGLISH will include Special Problems: I—Teaching 
English in a Colonial University by Professor P. Gurrey; Special Problems : II—Teaching 
Adult Illiterates by Major Eric Hampson, R.A.E.C.; Stocktaking: II—Books on 
Shakespeare; The Making of Text-books by a text-book maker; A Reading Scheme by 
G. G. Urwin; Literature Teaching in Adult Education by Raymond Williams; Making 
Up Verse with a Sixth Form by William Walsh; and Reading Aloud to Modern School 
Classes by Fielden Hughes. 
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In our last issue the price of The Criticism of Poetry by S. H. Burton was wrongly | 


given as 6s. It is, in fact, ss. 


1A forthcoming article on The Making of Text-books by a text-book maker will 


reveal how conditions determine why some of the products of this industry are 80 | 


shabby. 


2 See the announcement on page 154. 
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CHILDREN’S PROSE 
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by 
L. E. C. BRUCE 


English Master at Sherborne School 


Ir 1s instructive for teachers to compare the work produced in their schools 
with that done elsewhere. Here, accordingly, are two prose passages, written 
by schoolchildren. The first, a book review, is the work of a boy of thirteen; 
the second is part of an essay on Shelley by a girl of seventeen. 


A review of G. H. Hardy’s A Mathematician’s Apology: 


The average man would be completely put off by the title and would probably pass 
the book by without even looking inside. Yet it is for the average man that it is 
written. In it G. H. Hardy, who, before he died in 1947, was for many years England’s 
most eminent mathematician, sets out in plain, easily understood language his reasons 
for giving his life to mathematics. He starts right at the beginning, assuming nothing, 
and slowly proves, by a series of easy stages, that pure mathematics does no good 
but it does no harm. Then he gives a number of examples of simple mathematical 
proots which demonstrate the aesthetic value of the subject. He then goes on to dispel 
any doubts that the reader might have about things of aesthetic value being necessary, 
and finishes by explaining why he is glad he took up mathematics. Everyone, he says, 
can do one thing better than he can do anything else. Whatever this thing is, it is 
worth his while doing it. He thinks Don Bradman is quite justified in playing cricket, 
yet there would be no use in his (G. H. Hardy’s) playing cricket any more than there 
would be in Bradman’s becoming a mathematician. Thus he proves himself justified 
in his choice, and finishes by describing how he first decided to study mathematics 
seriously. 

I have only one criticism to make of this book. There are too many references to 
men in the science world of whom the average man has never heard, and it tends to 
become tedious when he quotes X as saying this and Y as saying that. Apart from this 
itis a very good book—interesting but not too long-drawn-out to lose its hold on 


the reader. That is the book’s main virtue—it convince 
tle reader. lat is the DOOK § main virtue—1it convinces. 


An extract from an Essay on Shelley: 


Does Shelley excel more in his lyrics or rather in his longer poems? I believe that 
117 
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even had I not already decided, I would have said Shelley as a lyric-writer. For the 
fact that lyrics are written in stanza form and allow for individual emotions would 
win that impatient chafing heart of his. Is it likely that his ‘tameless, proud, swift’ 
spirit could for long sustain something which demands a little more than burning 
febrile emotion, which demands a closely connected trend of thought . . . ? The 
lyric of itself admits a certain illogicalness. He can soar and swoop in his high poetic 
fancy, even as his envied skylark. 

I take for illustration The Cloud, Ode to a Skylark, Ode to the West Wind and Lines 
written among the Euganean Hills. First The Cloud, written with such characteristic ease, 
the poem in which the lines seem to split rhythmically into two parts: 


‘I bring fresh showers—for the thirsting flowers,’ 


the poem which heaves, rushes and then swirls quietly, always changing from one 
moment to another: 


‘I wield the flail of the lashing hail . . . 
And laugh as I pass in thunder . . .’ 


and then in contrast to this fierce exultation, the gentleness of this line: 


“Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion 
This pilot is guiding me...” 


and again a sudden return to passion: 


“The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack.’ 


It is this turbulence, this sudden calm and the equally sudden return to a mad 
rushing movement as imaged in the strength of the one word ‘leaps’—all these emo- 
tions, I say, so very typical of Shelley, so manifest in his poems, so infectious—that 
makes one feel that one can no longer bother analysing Shelley’s lyrics into neat, 
conventional and dull little headings such as metre, form, pattern. He is too much the 
poet to allow one to do that. He hurries you along, will you, nill you, on the crest of 
his verse, he makes you his comrade in his winging quixoticness, his quicksilver 
thoughts. One feels strongly that if his poems must be criticized, it is to the soul 
behind that one must penetrate—the soul that was itself so impatient of anything 
resembling a logical ‘pigeon-holing’ process. The very subject-matter could belong 
to no one but Shelley. To him it is the symbol of freedom, it is the companion of the 
West Wind: 

‘If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee.’ 


He reveals clearly too the pantheistic, almost theistic, nature which was his: 


‘I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change but I cannot die.’ 
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I believe that it was a joy to him to believe, like Wordsworth, that there was a life- 
force quickening all things, a force which, he exultantly declares, may change but 
cannot die. Running through the whole poem there is Shelley’s own mad joyousness; 
here he is like his own ‘child of the womb who arises and unbuilds again’. 


(The writer goes on to describe the Odes to a Skylark and to the West 
Wind, and concludes with a passage on the Lines written among the Euganean 
Hills.) 


There is a winning pathos in his words that his spirit has darkened the swift stream 
of song and ‘remembered agonies, the frail bark of this lone being’ with its Pilot, 
Pain. 

This, I think, would well be a description of Shelley, for his was a delicate soul, 
contained within a frail enough body, and indeed his pilot was Pain. So often was 
it his pilot through the streams of beauty that well might he ask a 


“Windless bower to be built 
Far from passion, pain and guilt.’ 


Both these pieces are good enough to make one take stock of one’s own 
teaching efforts. Yet they are not equally good. The first—simple, lucid and 
well planned, achieves its purpose admirably. The second, though possibly 
more striking at first, has faults which make it a dangerous model. In spite 
of the wide vocabulary, power of phrasing and literary sensibility displayed, 
the style tends to be too diffuse and ‘literary’; the suggestive phrases some- 
times convey more enthusiasm than precise meaning. Taken in conjunction, 
however, these two passages may well serve to indicate the potentialities of 
children’s prose. 








ENGLISH AND INTELLIGENCE 








D. W. HARDING 


Professor of Psychology, Bedford College for Women, London 


THE DEVISING of the original intelligence tests, the standardizations, the 
revisions, the tests of reliability, the researches into validity, the construction 
of new types of test, the persuasion of administrative authorities to make 
fairly wide practical use of them, this achievement, costly in ingenuity, 
years of patient labour, and subtle statistical analysis, might be expected to 
meet with enthusiasm from teachers of English. They, if anyone, should 
welcome an assessment of intelligence. In fact their welcome has been tepid, 
even tinged with distrust. Now that intelligence testing is on its way to 
becoming a potent engine among the administrative machinery of education 
it may be useful to inquire whether anything more than inertia and pro- 
fessional exclusiveness contributes to the lack of enthusiasm. 

The tests measure some quality with remarkable objectivity—far beyond } 
that of an ordinary examination, of course—and they measure it reliably, 
giving the same answer, within fairly narrow limits, each time they are 
applied. The effects of coaching can be made negligible without much diffi- 
culty by ensuring that all candidates have a small number of practice attempts 
at the test (this method of dealing with coaching is not everywhere adminis- 
tratively established but appears to be technically sound). A child’s efficiency 
in the tests—relative to other children of the same age—is a quality that 
remains in the vast majority of children very stable as they grow up, even 
if the alleged ‘constancy’ of the I.Q. has been exaggerated. All this the 
informed teacher of English readily admits. What he may perhaps question 
is whether the quality measured is of prime importance to him in the children 
he teaches. 

Dr. W. P. Alexander offered some evidence, in his valuable monograph, 
Intelligence, Concrete and Abstract, of the influence of the qualities measured 
by intelligence tests on children’s success in various school subjects. By 
comparing scores in ‘performance tests’, in which problems are framed in 
terms of concrete materials, with scores in the more usual ‘abstract’ (largely 
120 
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verbal) tests, he was able to show that the two kinds of test measure partly 
the same and partly different abilities. The characteristic of the two sets of 
scores which was responsible, on statistical analysis, for the correspondence 
between them he identified with ‘g’, the statistical factor which expresses 
the overlapping parts of the abilities needed for all the various intellectual 
tasks. Scores in the concrete tests yielded evidence of an additional factor 
which he called ‘F’, and scores in the abstract tests yielded a factor ‘v’. 
Putting aside statistical caution and psychological precision, we can reason- 
ably say that the concrete tests measure ‘practical ability’ (i.e. general intelli- 
gence plus a special facility for handling problems framed in concrete terms), 
and the abstract tests measure ‘verbal ability’ (i.e. general intelligence plus a 
special facility for handling problems framed in verbal terms). 

Alexander then went on to find out how much the three different ‘factors’ 
contributed to the marks obtained by children in various school subjects, 
including English. In the first place, as one would expect, he found that 
success in school subjects depended not exclusively on these abilities but to 
a large extent (varying from subject to subject) on other features of person- 
ality, among which he suggests that persistence was perhaps predominant. 
These latter qualities have not been brought within range of simple psycho- 
logical measurement in any effective degree. Alexander represents the statis- 
tical influence of the most important of these qualities by his factor “X’. He 
then shows that success in English is accounted for to the extent of 23 per 
cent by X, 10 per cent by g (general intelligence) and 67 per cent by v 
(‘verbal facility’ as I have called it). Similarly he shows that for mathematics 
the relative contributions are: X, 48 per cent, g, 31 per cent, and v, 19 per 
cent; for science: X, $5 per cent, v, 31 per cent, and g, 12 per cent. This 
last extraordinary result prompts Alexander to comment that ‘science’ here 
means science as taught in the particular American school in which his 
study was made, and that science as a subject varies from school to school. 

This, of course, is the crucial point; and it applies equally to English as to 
science or any other subject. Yet, like many psychologists, Alexander seems 
much happier about the use of tests for predicting success in English. He 
writes that ‘testing g and v with intelligence scales we should have covered 
73 per cent of the total variance. We know from experience that scholastic 
guidance in this sphere is fairly successful when based on verbal intelligence 
tests alone. That we occasionally meet cases where pupils do not succeed, 
despite the fact that they scored well in such tests, is to be explained by the 
fact that we neglected X.’ It is just this note of confidence that makes me, for 
one, a little uneasy. 

The question is whether minds possessing the verbal ability measured by 
the tests are necessarily the minds that are most rewarding for a teacher of 
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English. It seems a reasonable surmise, for instance, that teachers effectively 
influenced by I. A. Richards might want general intelligence to count for 
more than 10 per cent of a child’s success in the English they taught. The 
aptitude indicated by v is not yet by any means clearly identified or inti- 
mately understood; it is some kind of facility in the understanding of words 
and the handling of problems framed verbally. But not all kinds of verbal 
facility are equally welcome to all teachers of English. Some kinds may 
make for lapping up Macaulay and others for enjoying Cobbett. Nor do the 
tests necessarily reveal much about the child’s ability to express himself in 
language, as distinct from understanding it. The nature and quality of a 
particular English course alone determines whether a given test will be a 
useful instrument in selecting children for the course. The fact that a test had 
fair success in predicting children’s relative success in the English course at 
two American schools, or at hundreds of English schools for that matter, 
would be no guarantee of its validity in selecting children for the English 
course that this or that teacher gives at this or that school. 

This point of view may seem to the administrator unworkably anarchic 
—a fact that points to one of the ultimately fatal weaknesses of large-scale 
centralized administration. For the possibility of development in the teaching 
of English depends on advances and experiments, and the taking of risks, 
by this or that teacher; advances have to be made first in salients, not on the 
whole broad front. If we take the view that centralized control should be 
concerned with maintaining equivalent standards at different schools and 
not imposing uniformity of performance (an easier and administratively more 
tempting task), it follows that a standard psychological test will not necessarily 
be the best method of selecting children for any given school. It follows that 
we must look with some anxiety at the ideals suggested by Alexander in 
1935: ‘If the loadings in a test are such that it is good for prediction of success 
in English, it necessarily follows that these loadings are wrong for prediction 
of success in mathematics. This being so, we must either have a different 
test for every subject (as is the general tendency in practice today) or measure 
these factors one at a time and then combine the measures according to the 
needs of the situation. This would be really scientific guidance. For example, 
if we had a measure of g and also one of v we should simply load these in 
the ratio of 6 of v to 1 of g for English, and 2 of v to 3 of g for mathematics. 
With, in addition to these, a measurement of X, we could load appropriately 
and make a most accurate prediction of future success.’ 

However far from practical realization these ideals still are, they none the 
less represent an unwelcome tendency. Dr. Alexander, it is true, seemed to 
see the snag where science teaching was concerned and he would perhaps 
not deny its existence for English, but most administrators are prone to be 
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seduced by the allurements of simplicity. The danger lies in the extent to 
which a uniform set of selection tests for English must imply the expectation 
of a uniform achievement. 

That the wish to secure uniformity really exists, and in a form vigorous 
enough to lead to action, was instanced by the production in 1933 of the 
Northamptonshire Composition Scale. 1 pick on Dr. Williams’ work only be- 
cause it was excellent of its kind and resulted in the creation of an effective 
tool for a purpose that many would regard as good. In this undertaking 
fifty compositions written by children of eleven to twelve for what was then 
the free place examination were arranged in order of merit by 199 teachers. 
It was found, of course, that although the teachers were working to a care- 
fully prepared standard scheme of marking they differed wildly from each 
other, not only in the marks they gave but even in assigning compositions 
to one of four grades. This familiar finding was only the first step, however. 
The author next took the median judgment of the 199 teachers on each 
composition and ranked the fifty compositions in order of merit according 
to this judgment. The aim was to provide in this way a permanent scale 
against which future examiners could match any composition and so decide 
its ‘correct’ mark. And in fact preliminary experiments with this scale showed 
that it did bring about much closer agreement among examiners when 
marking other compositions. That is to say, examiners whose judgments 
would otherwise have deviated a good deal now subscribed fairly closely to 
the standard represented by the average (or median) view of the original 199. 

One can only feel dismay at the implication that uniformity of marking 
seems worth securing at the cost of establishing as a criterion the median 
view of 199 teachers in one small area in the 1930’s. From the compositions 
that gained good marks it seems clear that the average teacher of this group 
of judges rewarded fluency in genteel-romantic journalese rather highly; 
phoney rhapsodies about the English countryside, concocted to the greater 
glory of a brewer or a bus company, would have gone down well with him. 
And it is easy to believe that tests with a high loading of v and a slight 
loading of g would have given him promising pupils. But no effort of 
standardization or statistics would have lent him a scrap of valid support 
against any of his deviant colleagues who saw what this stuff was worth. 
Nor would it make the least difference in principle if the median view of 
2,000 teachers from all over the country had been taken, not even if that 
view happened to be one that you and I agreed with. We should still be 
unwise to impose it by means of psychological and administrative machinery 
on people who judged differently. To do so would be to invite rigidity. 
Plasticity in a profession, with the possibility of development, is paid for 
by allowing some of its members to be in the wrong. Even the aim of making 
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examinations less of a lottery may be questionable if it results in the deeper 
entrenchment of mediocrity and ensures that the best people never can get 
a prize. We do well to fear an ‘objectivity’ that really amounts to a majority 
judgment. Rather than uniformity of expectation among examiners in 
English we need the tolerance and flexibility of mind that can recognize 
equivalent levels of merit among pupils who have been offered widely 
diverse ideals. 

It may be argued that this is perfectly compatible with a greatly increased 
use of intelligence tests in the selection of pupils for English courses. The tests, 
it may be said, are meant only to select generally ‘intelligent’ children, and 
the teacher is then left to make what he wants, or can, of the ‘intelligence’, 
But this is where we came in. As one sees from Alexander’s work, the useful- 
ness of tests is measured in practice by their prediction of achievement in 
some particular curriculum. If we keep them general enough to be relevant 
to all kinds of curriculum they will only serve Binet’s original purpose, that 
of identifying children who are too unintelligent to benefit by any ordinary 
schooling. It still is as tests of ‘unintelligence’ that they are most indisputably 
useful; presumably no teacher regrets the establishment of a minimum level 
of whatever quality the tests measure as a prerequisite for ordinary class-room 
teaching. But above that minimum it becomes exceedingly difficult to show 
any close relation between g and success at particular school subjects such 
as English. It is then tempting to supplement the general tests of intelligence 
with measures of more limited qualities, and the choice of these qualities 
and the relative importance given them depend upon our particular view of 
the proper nature of, say, an English course. 

It is only the teachers who can ultimately provide means of measuring the 
validity of tests used in school allocation, just as employers must provide 
criteria for the validity of vocational selection tests. It must not be assumed 
that the success of vocational tests within their limited range guarantees 
equal success for tests used in educational guidance. Only limited guidance 
can be given for complex vocational work, and we should do well to recog- 
nize that the intellectual demands even of complex occupations—medicine, 
the law, scientific research, public administration—are less extensive and 
subtle than the requirements for a highly developed understanding of the 
English language and its literature. The English teacher takes his pupils some 
little way into this extraordinarily complex activity. It can ultimately be no 
one’s responsibility but his to judge whether he is receiving the right pupils 
for his own approach and his own part of the task. 

If psychological tests are to be given more weight than at present in the 
selection of children for English courses they must be subtler tests than we 
yet possess. The aspect of mental functioning on which they shed very little 
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light, if any at all, is the relation between the highly differentiated cognitive 
surface of the mind—solving its straightforward problems with precise 
words and numbers or clearly organized spatial designs and cubes—and the 
much less manageable aspects of the personality where interest, sentiment, 
desire, mood and attitude are in a fluid condition, a condition which litera- 
ture may render less inchoate by means additional to the precisely differen- 
tiated, cognitive ‘sense’ of words and descriptions. The simple (and for a 
time doubtless useful) device of psychologists was the fiction that intelligence 
could be clearly distinguished from the emotional and conative aspects of 
the mind, and dealt with separately. There are plenty of signs that that 
fiction is being abandoned. There always were psychologists who denied 
it, notably L. L. Thurstone in The Nature of Intelligence. Quite recently 
David Wechsler, an American authority on intelligence testing, argued 
explicitly against the older assumptions and maintained that ‘general intelli- 
gence cannot be equated with intellectual ability, but must be regarded as 
a manifestation of the personality as a whole’ (American Psychologist, March 
1950). In various other directions psychological attention is nowadays being 
given to the non-cognitive movements of the mind out of which cognitive 
meaning is differentiated. But I suspect that some kinds of concern with 
‘English’ offer a closer familiarity with these mental activities than does 
‘psychology’ at present. 

The special kind of precision of experience that is needed for, and en- 
couraged by, an understanding of literature and a sensitive use of language 
seems to be different from the precision needed for intelligence tests. The 
latter depends on the clear reference-signs employed in cognitive activity 
from which emotional significance has been as far as possible eliminated. 
Their precision is gained by exclusion. A great part of our thinking is analo- 
gous to the naming of colours, where our ‘violet’, ‘indigo’, ‘blue’, ‘green’, 
and so on are labels which, for all their seeming precision, are crudely ap- 
proximate compared with the real subtleties of colour experience. In getting 
to know more about the matrix of our formulable thoughts the psychologist 
can make small progress without taking into account facts which are working 
materials for the more sensitive use of English. Until he has gone much 
further in this direction the contribution he can properly offer towards the 
better teaching of English is strictly limited. 
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V. K. WRIGHT 


Senior English Teacher, Lapage Boys’ Secondary School, Bradford 


Tuis 1s the record of an experiment in correlating English and Social 
Studies in a secondary modern school for boys, but at the outset I feel | 
should at least indicate how we regard Social Studies in our school since the 
subject is so variously understood. 

Social Studies was introduced three years ago not only as a synthesis of 
History and Geography but also as a different technique of learning. Stress 
was laid on individual research; topics were selected by boys from a list 
giving a wide choice of subject; and provided that certain essential points 
were dealt with, the utmost latitude was allowed for pupils to graze where 
they would in the fields of learning. ‘Discovery books’ were used to chronicle 
their findings in both customary and new pastures. The teacher was present 
as a consultative body, and oral teaching was reduced to the imparting of 
‘basic’ information, so called because the content of such lessons was a com- 
mon factor in all or most of the topics pursued by one class in one year. 

My purpose here is only to give an indication of the background against 
which the correlation of English and Social Studies is to be seen: it is no part 
of my intention to defend Social Studies, although I may state that we were 
successful in our main aims, which were not only to inculcate a body of 
knowledge but also to create the ability for independent research and for 
using books, to stimulate curiosity and a desire to learn, and to give our boys 
the tools of learning so that in however distant a future they could, if the 
necessity arose, by themselves seek out, sift and record information essential 
for their particular purpose. 

As one who had taught Social Studies for two years before becoming the 
senior English teacher, I was conscious of the need for a close correlation 
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with that part of the English syllabus concerned with the correct use of 
language. Accordingly, when I was asked to take one of the top forms during 
their last year with the two subjects taken together I was glad to have the 
opportunity of seeing English put to work as a ‘tool’ subject. So much of 
even the best English teaching is neutralized because pupils will regard it as 
cultivation in a particular backyard and the tools are rarely taken over the 
fence. As a Social Studies teacher I was often surprised by the fact that a boy 
would write excellent ‘compositions’ in the English room but, from the point 
of view of language, atrocious Social Studies ‘notes’. This, apparently, is 
because ‘subject’ teaching tends to immobilize the application of knowledge 
to a particular time and place which has its label and compartment on the 
timetable. One thinks of Pavlov’s bell. I hoped that my correlation would 
break down this condition. 

The correlation was made in the following ways: 

1. The formal ‘Composition’ lesson was largely replaced by composition 
incidental to Social Studies. 

2. Oral composition was practised in the form of lecturettes and class 
discussion on aspects of Social Studies work. 

3. Library work was made to subserve Social Studies ends. 

Literature, which included study of a class reader, the B.B.C. Senior 
English II series, poetry, and silent reading periods, was treated as distinct 
from the ‘Social Studies and English’ scheme. 

Social Studies should, I believe, increasingly through the school require 
an ability to extract information from books, write it down in abbreviated 
notes or ‘jottings’, and construct short, originally-phrased compositions on 
those ‘jottings’. Although in the lower and middle school, illustrations of 
subject matter with a minimum of written accounts of a few not necessarily 
integrated sentences may be accepted, in the upper school a good measure 
of proficiency in writing short original compositions from given data should 
be attained. To develop this faculty and to ensure that accounts were not 
mere copies from books, I insisted on information being written down first 
in abbreviated note form and the boy’s own composition to appear below 
that—the latter being written with no reference book to hand. Sometimes 
the whole form would copy from the blackboard notes on a basic aspect of 
Social Studies work from which they would have to construct a composition 
rearranging the given facts in the most logical sequence. Another method 
was to allow the class to play at being reporters. The facts about an accident 
reported in a newspaper would be given to them as they in their role of 
reporters on the scene would have received them. Then, bearing in mind the 
editorial requirements of accuracy, simplicity and conciseness, they would 
Write up an account suitable for publication in the newspaper. These accounts 
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would then be compared with that appearing in the newspaper. Class 
criticism of individual efforts was invaluable. 

Lecturettes, for the practice of oral composition, were given by rota— 
two or three boys speaking each week. At first lecturettes were limited to 
three or four minutes, but most boys were soon confident enough to speak 
for as long as ten or fifteen minutes. Each speaker was allowed to have with 
him a paper bearing only the main headings of his talk. Sentences had to be 
constructed on the spot. Boys were encouraged to display illustrations and 
to use the blackboard provided that the illustrations did not become a sub- 
stitute for speech. After cach lecturette the class were invited to criticize 
the speaker’s matter, his arrangement of facts, sentence construction and 
delivery. 

Library work was an essential part of my scheme, and I think it needs to 
be emphasized that for library training to have its full impact it is essential 
that you have not only a collection of carefully chosen books, but a collection 
which is catalogued and grouped under some recognizable and stable system 
of classification. The ability to use books is a foundation of Social Studies 
work. The following are some aspects of the library training covered in the 
Social Studies and English scheme: 

The parts of a book: Contents, Title Page, Index. 
Producing a book—Author, Editor, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller. 
Fiction and Non-fiction. 
The Public Library. 
Types of reference book: 
Encyclopaedia, 
Dictionary, 
Biographical Dictionary, 
Whitaker’s Almanack. 
Using the Index. 
‘Is this book any use to me?’: 
When was it written? 
‘Skimming a book.’ 
Book classification—preparation of book cards. 

Before assessing the gains of this correlation I should like to point out one 
danger that revealed itself. If written work is confined to Social Studies 
themes there is the possibility of a decline in the power of imaginative writ- 
ing. So much of Social Studies is concerned with matters of fact. To offset 
this, it is necessary to set at least two imaginative compositions in each term. 
Another possible objection is that another important branch of writing— 
letter-writing—is not exercised. In fact, there is much scope for letter-writing 
—to firms and organizations like the National Coal Board, etc., requesting 
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information—but the more informal kinds of correspondence must have 
separate exercise. 

Examinations were given in January and July to my class. The questions 
were designed to test the boys’ ability to use English as a ‘tool’ subject. Each 
boy had to deliver a lecturette, and his mark was assessed in consultation 
with the class. A set of an unfamiliar book was given out, and each boy 
had to extract certain information on a given subject, write it down in 
abbreviated note form and then compose a short account covering the 
subject. In another test notes were given and they had to be arranged in a 
proper sequence and a composition had to be written on the subject. In all 
these questions marks were given for correct language usage. Questions 
were also devised to test the boys’ familiarity with the major reference books 
and their ability to use them. Finally, a traditional ‘Composition’ paper was 
set with the usual choice of subject. 

It was found as a result of the year’s work in this correlation that there 
was an increase in the fluency of their spoken English, a marked self-con- 
fidence in addressing their class-mates (which is by no means common), a 
uniform assurance throughout the class in handling reference books, and a 
higher level of performance in extracting and using information to build 
up original compositions. Coupled with this was the normal increase in the 
proficiency of their language usage. It was clear that nothing had been lost 
by this correlation. From the point of view of a Social Studies teacher there 
had been appreciable gains. From the point of view of the English teacher ? 
I think the most important success of all. Whereas before knowledge of 
language usage had tended to be applied only within the range of English 
as a subject, that knowledge was now being applied in the much wider 
sphere of Social Studies. Since the latter has such an immediate and varied 
contact with the everyday life of the boys one felt that they were leaving 
school not with a knowledge of English to be used on infrequent academic 
occasions but as an implement to be used all day and every day. 
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Teacher and lecturer in English. Has published The Imprisoned Sea 
(Poems, 1949), The Wandering Moon (Some poems for children, 
1950), and some text-books for schools. 


IN HIS article on Hardy in School in the Autumn issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH, 
Frank Chapman made a brave, but it seems to me not very confident, 
attempt to show how this intractable author can be introduced into the 
syllabus of the upper school. He fights shy of Hardy the novelist and poet 
—that is, the chronicler of human passion—and recommends him rather 
as a commentator on social history, an imaginative background to Jefferies 
and Sturt. It may be possible to make Hardy appeal to adolescents in this 
role; and I would not quarrel with any method likely to introduce young 
readers to a great novelist whom they might otherwise neglect. 

Yet somehow this method savours of putting the cart before the horse, 
and any such procedure in education may be wasteful of effort and unpro- 
ductive of results. Hardy’s main interest was the passions of men and women 
actuated by what he conceived of as a hostile or indifferent destiny. The view 
of life which his study of people induced alternated between the tragic 
and the ironic. He was concerned with the passions of ambition, love of 
power, desire for social advancement, but, of course, outstandingly, the 
emotion of love between the sexes. The apparently casual incidence of 
sexual passion, the urge to seek personal happiness in union with a particular 
man or woman, and all its consequent hopes and endeavours, joy, misery, 
disappointment and frustration, were the recurrent theme of most of Hardy's 
writing. To Hardy, it might be summed up, life was a battle between love 
and chance. Nature and rural pursuits were the background to this pre- 
occupation. Agriculture was the social scene on which the emotional drama 
was played. Emotion was Hardy’s ruling concern, in poetry as in prose. 
Surely it is a doubtful assumption that adolescents are more capable of 
appreciating, and more interested in, a decayed agricultural economy than 
130 
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the unchanging human passions. Certainly they are shy about emotion; 
they avoid the discussion of it in public; but their own reading and film- 
going suggest that the emotions of humanity—love, ambition, fear, courage, 
jealousy—are a fairly prominent interest in adofescent minds. One value of 
a good novelist such as Hardy is that his treatment of these subjects may cause 
among his discoverers a dissatisfaction with the cruder treatments offered 
by the films and the popular press. Mr. J. E. Barton once quoted in a lecture 
the words of a working-class evening student of his when asked to give a 
reason for novel-reading: ‘It educated the sentiments.’ 

That, I think, expresses one reason for the study of poetry in schools. 
It educates the emotions. Many teachers, through shyness, or misunder- 
standing, or from some other cause, fail to realize the pressure of emotion 
in the lives of their pupils. We may behave as if intelligent sixth-formers were 
vitally concerned with agriculture, local government, imports and exports, 
the development of the telegraph system and so on: and it is right that they 
should be encouraged to have a real interest in the society they live in. But 
do not let us put the cart before the horse—or rather, imagine that the cart 
progresses without a horse at all. The horse that draws the cart of ‘society’ 
is human passion and emotion; in other words, we must treat the growing 
human as an individual with his own inner drive, not only as a member of 
a social group—class, nation, race. To overstress social studies at the expense 
of individual interests seems to me at the moment the most dangerous 
tendency of enlightened education. If a boy or girl leaves a sixth form in 
which he has pursued an intelligent course of social studies, and is still content 
with trashy films and the kind of emotional life to which the dance-band is 
the appropriate accompaniment, it is possible that his teachers have missed 
some educational opportunities. 

This is a plea for the increased study of imaginative literature, and par- 
ticularly the literature of emotion, especially poetry. In a scientific age many 
teachers are shy of poetry and even hostile to it. By ‘a scientific age’ I mean 
simply an age in which we are prepared to spend much more on scientific 
research than we are on the arts—picture-galleries, libraries, a national 
theatre, concert-halls. Many schools boast laboratories quite unnecessarily 
elaborate and well-equipped in comparison with their libraries. All this is 
the result—or perhaps the cause: it is a vicious circle—of a general state of 
mind which regards science as serious, practical and adult, and poetry as 
fanciful, childish, an unnecessary luxury, something that growing minds 
can do without. The result, as I have suggested, is the skilled bench-worker 
or clerical executive with a crude, warped or hopelessly poor emotional 
life. It may not matter to him; nothing tangible is lost; nobody but the 
frustrated intellectual is disappointed. But of course the ultimate loss to 
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society is absolute. If we allow the loss of individuality, personality, personal 
dignity and iategrity, we have nothing with which to combat the fanatical 
ideas of collectivism. There are many signs today that the English people are 
becoming collectivized emotionally in a way and at a speed which would 
have been impossible before the days of the radio and other forms of mass- 
distributed entertainment. It is possible that the struggle between Com- 
munism and the American way of life is only a struggle between two 
political systems. 

If the survival of human personality is important, we cannot neglect the 
education of the emotions. In this the arts play a dominant part. Poetry is the 
most neglected of the arts, both because it is difficult to write and under- 
stand and because of the low state of general repute into which it has fallen, 
There is no remedy for this except the devotion of competent individuals. 
There is no way in which to restore the lost status of poetry except intelligent 
and enthusiastic teaching. You cannot teach poetry without enthusiasm. 
Unfortunately the general tone of the age—scientific, sceptical, analytical 
—is opposed to enthusiasm of any kind. The young of today are incre -dibly 
detached and sceptical. They have learnt this, of course, from their elders, 
who have undergone so much disillusionment since the Treaty of Versailles. 
The ‘couldn’t care less’ attitude is widespread and dangerous; on the other 
hand, there is widespread mental honesty, tolerance and kindness. Provided 
one does not expect too much and is prepared to be regarded as a crank, it is 
possible to arouse some mild enthusiasm in a class and even some energy and 
devotion among individuals. If a student in a Training College comes up 
and asks to borrow a book after a lecture, one must regard oneself as being 
on the road to success. 

Poetry above all cannot be taught without personal enthusiasm. If a 
student sees that Blake or Hopkias or Donne means a good deal to the 
lecturer, he may be prepared to make the effort to find something in these 
poets himself. Provided the study has been painstaking, the taste which has 
been formed will be deep-rooted and will grow. The great mistake which 
has been made in the teaching of poetry in the past is to have made the subject 
too easy. This may sound paradoxical, even a flat untruth. A confused 
memory of Wordsworth’s Intimations Ode, studied imperfectly and pre- 
maturely, may have left many students with the notion that poetry is some- 
thing hopelessly beyond their understanding. On the other hand, school 
poetry may have been of a pedestrian, rambling character, like The Lady 
of Shalott, or narrative and impressionistic, like much of Tennyson and 
Keats. Too much has been expected of the pupil’s sensuous attention, not 
enough of his intellect. In this case, the impression of poetry that remains 
will be one of something vague, unreal and unarresting. 
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The value of a poet such as Gerard Manley Hopkins for the purposes of 
education is that his poems are mostly short, striking and intellectually tough. 
The same is true of Donne, but Hopkins has the advantage of modernity of 
language and outlook. Donne is learned, allusive; Hopkins is relatively free 
from erudite reference, and his difficulty is almost entirely syntactical. The 
difficulties of Hopkins’ poems are of the kind that can be puzzled out from 
the poems themselves. They are, of course, considerable, and most of Hop- 
kins’ poems would not be attempted below sixth-form level. The difficulties 
are deliberate and intentional, though not wilful; they are the result of the 
most intense concentration on conveying as precisely as possible a subtle 
impression. Hopkins was one of the most strikingly original poets in English, 
and by far the most original poet of his age. He was about fifty years ‘before 
his time’. He anticipated the most striking trend of modern poetry in being 
everywhere precise. It was his passion for precision in rendering impression 
and emotion that made him obscure to his contemporaries. 

Now it is because so much romantic poetry from Keats to the Georgians 
was imprecise, vague, suggestive, that it fails to appeal to the modern reader 
trained by scientific method to think logically and rationally. Hopkins was 
a highly concrete, ‘scientific’, almost materialist, poet; though his outlook 
is the reverse of materialist. Every word in the complicated and unusual 
pattern of his poems is justifiable. He took trouble to make it so, and was 
pained when poets in the Keats tradition accused him of wilful obscurity. 
It is the business of the teacher to puzzle out the strangeness of Hopkins’ 
highly compressed language, to expand its suggestions and justify his elliptical 
syntax—or rather, it is his business to help readers to do this for themselves. 
The effort required is considerable; but it is concentrated and intense, because 
most of the poems are short. When an intelligible paraphrase has been 
achieved, the result in most cases is seen to be beautiful and reasonable, and 
the experience so discovered is found to be, like all true poetic experience of 
a high order, both new and familiar. It both ‘surprises with a fine excess’ 
and is found to be a re-wording of the reader’s most intimate and familiar 
sensations. ‘How true! Of course I always knew that, but I had never thought 
of it.’ Some such attitude is the measure of the effect of Hopkins’ originality. 
All pupils respond, in my experience, with more alertness and enthusiasm 
to striking, original and at first sight difficult poetry, than to poetry which 
is easy, familiar and undemanding. The effort of understanding has the 
effect of making the experience of understanding more valuable and lasting. 

The degree of concern with the religious quality of Hopkins’ poetry will 
vary with the teacher. I am concerned here with Hopkins as a poet. That 
many of Hopkins’ poems are about religion has this advantage: that the 
religious emotion is one which most accept as existing fairly widely, even 
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if they do not share it, and most can respect it and talk of it without em- 
barrassment. The religious emotion expressed in many of Hopkins’ poems 
is simple and passionate; it can at least be understood by everyone, and 
accepted as sincere. Hopkins was not a mystic. His experience was concrete, 
his reference to his duties as a priest practical and even homely. He wrote 
of the work of a priest more as a craft than as a vocation. 

But whatever view teacher and taught may take of the origin and purpose 
of the natural world, they can freely explore together Hopkins’ experience 
of nature and men, recognizing his intense sensuous acuity, his profound 
understanding of at least some sides of human nature, and his passionate 
spiritual earnestness. 

The following is an indication of the way in which Hopkins might be 
introduced to a sixth form, and this is followed by one of the sonnets dis- 
cussed and explained, and a second poem for an attempted study by students. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889) was a Jesuit priest. His poems were almost 
completely unknown to the public during his lifetime and almost completely un- 
appreciated by the poet friends to whom he showed them. He was the most original 
poet of his time and one of the most original of all times. Like the French painter, 
Paul Cézanne, who worked in the south of France at about the same time, he was 
solving his artistic problem almost in isolation, with no one but himself to judge of 
his success. Cézanne lived to be old and see his painting recognized for its originality 
and importance. Hopkins did not live to receive even a fraction of the admiration 
that his work has aroused since his death. He was almost fifty years before his time, 
for it was not until the 1920’s that his greatness was realized. 

It is not, however, originality alone that makes a great poet; nor is difficulty— 
for Hopkins’ poems are difficult to understand—necessarily a sign of greatness. But 
with Hopkins there is no obscurity for its own sake. He was acutely aware of his own 
emotions and acutely observant of nature and the physical world. In striving to 
express the one in images drawn from the other, he was unsatisfied with conventional 
poetic language as used by, say, Tennyson or Browning. New and subtle feelings 
called for original modes of expression. He strove always to avoid the conventional 
and to make his language arresting, in order that the reader should lose no shade of 
his meaning. Moreover, by working for the experience which Hopkins’ poems 
embody, the reader is more likely to value it at its true worth. 

To appreciate these poems, then, calls for effort—effort of the mind and the emo- 
tions and, we might add, of the senses. For if we are to appreciate Hopkins’ observation 
of the natural world, our senses must be more than ordinarily alert. But it is worth 
the effort. Whether or not we share Hopkins’ intense and often painful emotions, 
we cannot read his poems properly without acquiring a heightened sense of the 
beauty of nature. 

Is all the effort to unravel the obscurity and overcome the strangeness of these 
poems worthwhile ? How you answer that question is a measure of your appreciation 
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of the poems, and alsc. of how great a value you set on poetry itself. If after you have 
tried to understand these poems they still seem obscure and strange, then they are not 
the sort of poems you should be reading at present; leave them for a time. If, on the 
other hand, you have the sense of a new experience achieved, and if they make other 
poems and other experience seem slightly more conventional and more common- 
place, then you have gained something from them. 


TO R. B. 

The fine delight that fathers thought; the strong 
Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe flame, 
Breathes once and, quenchéd faster than it came, 
Leaves yet the mind a mother of immortal song. 
Nine months she then, nay years, nine years she long 
Within her wears, bears, cares and combs the same: 
The widow of an insight lost she lives, with aim 
Now known and hand at work now never wrong. 

Sweet fire the sire of muse, my soul needs this; 
I want the one rapture of an inspiration. 
O then if in my lagging lines you miss 
The roll, the rise, the carol, the creation, 
My winter world, that scarcely breathes that bliss 
Now, yields you, with some sighs, our explanation. 


TO R.B. 
Addressed to his friend, Robert Bridges, afterwards Poet Laureate, this sonnet gives 
an account of the process of poetic creation, which is compared to the conception 
and birth of a child. The original moment of inspiration, compared to a spur or the 
fierce flame of a blowpipe, is the ‘sire’ or father; the mind, or the poet’s Muse, is 
the mother. ‘Widowed’ after the expiration of the original impulse, she labours to 
produce in due time the ‘immortal song’. If, Hopkins goes on, his friend misses in 
his poems the note of passionate spontaneity (‘the roll, the rise, the carol, the creation’), 
the explanation is afforded by the ‘winter world’—that is, a world devoid of poetic 
inspiration. 
HARRY PLOUGHMAN 

Hard as hurdle arms, with a broth of goldish flue 

Breathed round; the rack of ribs; the scooped flank; lank 

Rope-over thigh; knee-nave; and barrelled shank— 

Head and foot, shoulder and shank— 

By a grey eye’s heed steered well, one crew, fall to; 

Stand at stress. Each limb’s barrowy brawn, his thew 

That onewhere curded, onewhere sucked or sank— 

Soared or sank—, 

Though as a beechbole firm, finds his, as at a roll-call, rank 

And features, in flesh, what deed he each must do— 
His sinew-service where do. 
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He leans to it, Harry bends, look. Back, elbow, and liquid waist 
In him, all quail to the wallowing o’ the plough: ’s cheek crimsons; curls 
Wag or crossbridle, in a wind lifted, windlaced— 

See his wind-lilylocks-laced ; 
Churlsgrace, too, child of Amansstrength, how it hangs or hurls 
Them—broad in bluff hide his frowning feet lashed ! raced 
With, along them, cragiron under and cold furls— 

With-a-fountain’s shining-shot furls. 


HARRY PLOUGHMAN 
Impressions of a ploughman and his horse as a single team. With the help of the 
following explanations, attempt a paraphrase: 
flue: fluff or down; nave: boss or centre of a cartwheel; thew: muscle or sinew; 
cragiron under: i.e. horse-shoes; fountain: i.e. earth kicked up by the horse. 


ENGLISH USED 


‘He’s a brave lad, and a bonny, and a gentleman of good fortune, and 
they winna string the like o’ him up as they do the puir whig bodies that 
they catch in the muirs, like straps o’ onions.’ 


Sir Walter Scott, Old Mortality. 


‘With the loss of Avranches the German forces along the whole of the 
line from Caumont are out on a limb. The west end of the limb is in the 
air as the German Command makes one unsuccessful attempt after another 
to anchor it somewhere on the seaboard. This left flank is being rolled up, 
with immense possibilities for the future.’ 


News Chronicle 
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COMPOSITION IN THE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 








by 


R. M. CAREY 


Has been a master at Rugby School for 25 years. Read mathematics at 
Cambridge, but teaches some English. He organizes each year and 
lectures for a Summer School at Rugby for young factory workers. 


DurinG their first year in a public or grammar school, pupils are commonly 
given simple exercises in English composition, such as punctuation; letter- 
writing; description of objects; completion of part-told or skeleton tales; 
reproduction, and other limited tasks. During their third year these pupils 
will pass into a ‘School Certificate’ form, where they undergo a severe drill 
in parsing, précis, paraphrase, figures of speech, and other analytical exercises. 

The question of change in the first- and third-year curriculum raises other 
matters, but second-year pupils may be ‘experimented’ with, and I shall 
confine myself to their work here. They need a change and work that is 
imaginative if possible.! It is not easy to translate this general operation order 
into detailed lessons: there seems to be no book that sets out teaching in this 
manner, nor is there any other source of practical advice, or so it seemed to 
me when I was faced with arranging the English syllabus for boys in their 
second year. After a number of experiments I evolved a short course, and 
give some details of it here: 


AUTUMN TERM 
The work will be described under five headings: (i) Brief Descriptions. 
‘Describe in forty words or less: A cat; an old soldier; a storm at sea; light- 
ning; Woolworth’s.’ Five written practices of this sort are given, and a pre- 
liminary oral lesson in which the boys are taught (as far as possible) how to 
describe graphically: they are told to give the appearance, movement, sound, 
smell—anything that will bring the object or scene vividly before the reader. 
(ii) Personification. ‘Describe in twenty-five words or less Spite, Fear, Joy, 
Cruelty.’ As an introduction I read aloud a few passages from The Faerie 


1 See AIMS OF EDUCATION by A. N. Whitehead, Chapter IL. 
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Queene, such as the Masque of Cupid (Book III, canto xii), or the Cave of 
Mammon (II, viii): next the boys suggest attributes for Gluttony, followed 
by Spenser’s version (J, iv). Finally we construct several personifications 
orally. This exercise makes severe demands on the boy, and is accordingly not 
popular; but boys soon realize what to aim at, even though they fail to 
achieve it. (iii) Paraphrasing. This is a valuable exercise in clear thinking and 
expression: half a dozen proverbs are a suitable quantity, set twice or three 
times in the term. (iv) Exercises on Literature. If the form is just about to start 
The Ancient Mariner they may be told as a preliminary to describe: (a) a 
sailing ship surrounded by icebergs; (b) tempest as a living thing; (c) terrible 
threats in the sky (not aeroplanes) ; (d) a soothing peaceful night. After giving 
these in they can hear Coleridge’s versions to show the difference between 
the language of the ordinary man and of a genius. Should they be reading 
Shakespeare, the following might be suitable: (a) a night in which a ghost 
might walk (Hamlet, I. iv. 53); (b) a man comes into the room to tell you 
some dreadful news: describe him (Hamlet IT. i. 81); (c) just before a battle a 
Roman general hears that his friend and second-in-command has deserted, 
but has left his treasure behind. What does he say? (Antony and Cleopatra, 
IV. v. 12); (d) a woman invokes the spirits of cruelty to help her in a pro- 
jected crime (Macbeth, I. v. 41); (v) About ten longer Compositions or Essays, 
Before giving details of these I shall give an outline of the curriculum for 
the other two terms. 


SPRING TERM 

(i) Brief descriptions: five lessons. (ii) Paraphrase: three lessons. (iii) Essays: 
eight or nine. (iv) Exercises on literature: two or three lessons. (v) ‘Two 
Versions’. For this exercise a framework is given: family; supper; game; 
good-night. Two compositions each about sixty words long are to be 
written; in the first the atmosphere is to be happy and joyous, in the second 
full of cold hatred: each starts with the family, going on to supper, a game 
and finally bed. Of course, three or more versions can be set as: Framework: 
dining-room; hall; stairs; bedroom. To be written by (a) a child scared of 
the dark; (b) a boy, very sleepy, going to bed; (c) a young man about to 
murder his uncle. 


SUMMER TERM 
In this term we get rather less time for English composition than in the 
previous terms. The syllabus is (i) Brief descriptions: five lessons; (ii) Para- 
phrase: two lessons; (iii) Essays: about five; (iv) Exercises on literature: two 
or three; (v) Exercises such as writing a letter to a newspaper, finishing a play, 
constructing a dialogue: about three lessons. 
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I would like now to describe our way of tackling the Essay. In my own 
schooldays, when I had an essay to write, I well remember racking my 
brains to find something that would help to fill up the page: one trouble 
was the subject, which was commonly reflective, such as ‘Friendship’, on 
which my ideas were few and superficial. Another difficulty was that I could 
rarely plan my essay as a whole. Believing that this vagueness is the main 
trouble, I give definite instruction to the class: they are to write a short 
story, about three hundred words long; marks will be awarded for (a) writing 
on one incident only; (b) producing a vigorous climax; (c) giving graphic 
descriptions; (d) choosing a suitable hero, who can register alarm, excite- 
ment, pleasure or pity at appropriate moments; (e) style, paragraphization, 
spelling, punctuation, which also count, though to a minor degree. 

The first necessity is to choose an exciting climax; once this is settled, the 
introduction is straightforward. Naturally the title must be suitable, and a 
list will be found at the end of this article; in the early stages a high propor- 
tion of blood-and-thunder stuff seems unavoidable; but in time boys can be 
steered into calmer waters. 

Here are some subjects I have found successful: Essay Subjects: the high- 
wayman; earthquake; the witch; blitz; thunderstorm; lynch law; ship- 
wreck; the pirate ship; the duel; runaway horse. Brief descriptions: heat haze; 
pneumatic drill; the snowstorm; girl skipping; express train; coal fire; a 
rat; a bad-tempered woman. Personifications: gloom; strife; fear; holiness; 
gluttony; pride; extravagance; joy. Two versions: (i) Vehicle; companions: 
up the slope: hill-top. Write in this framework from the point of view of 
(a) picnic party; (b) farmer in cold weather; (c) a man about to be hanged. 
(ii) They counter-attacked and drove the enemy back—(a) 50 B.c., (b) A.v. 
1500, (c) A.D. 1951. (iii) Village; winding road: drawbridge; castle yard— 
(a) by a victorious baron returning home; (b) by a rebellious vassal, captured ; 
(c) by a young girl coming from far off to wed an unknown lord. (iv) Across 
the open into the tunnel—(a) a miner; (b) a rabbit; (c) railway-engine driver. 

For the purpose of this article my examples have been given as shortly 
as possible. Inquiries for a full set of 450 exercises should be made to THE 
USE OF ENGLISH, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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by 


G. G. URWIN 


Senior English Master at Sale County Grammar School 
and an examiner for various bodies 


As A companion to the radio commemoration of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the B.B.C. has issued a neat brochure giving details of programmes and a 
number of articles on various aspects of the writer. 

It is the article by Mr. T. S. Allan on ‘R.L.S. and the School-Age Audience’ 
that impressed me, as its statements seemed to run athwart, incongruously 
athwart, my own experience in the classroom. Admittedly Mr. Allan wrote 
for an audience of Scottish schoolchildren and ‘it has been taken for granted 
that they (at the age of fourteen) already know the famous stories and a little 
about the life of R.L.S.’ Perhaps their national kinship gives them a more 
penetrating insight into his works or a more sympathetic understanding of 
his characters than some of their English fellows enjoy. Certainly the claim 
that ‘his fame rests on his actual performance as a story-teller for boys’ seems 
to be so inappropriate that an exchange of views on the subject by other 
teachers would be extremely valuable. 

To begin with—‘put Treasure Island in their hands, and the teacher's 
troubles are over’. Generally speaking, I agree, but whereas I believe this to 
be an ideal book for the eleven-year-old, my enthusiasm is often damped by 
finding that first-formers have already read it while attending a primary 
school. Interest in it remains, for, when the film was shown recently, vast 
numbers of lower-school boys attended to view it with critical eyes, while a 
number came back deeply grieved by the script-writer’s divergences from 
the original plot. Yet boys, when reading the book a second time, make the 
complaint so true of many of Stevenson’s works, that Treasure Island begins 
and ends well, but the middle—yes, even of this book—slows down, be- 
comes confused and appears to waste time. 

During the second, third, and fourth years at school there are available 
scores of books for reading at home and these include four other novels by 
FS. 
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The second-year set of books contains Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, which 
leaves all but the brightest unimpressed. Some do not even comprehend the 
devilish relationship of the two characters, let alone the ethical nature of the 
plot; most look on it as a very wordy exposition of a not very startling 
theme. Such is the result, possibly, of a diet of horror films and comics. 
When, in an effort to capture interest, the book was given under the same 
conditions to third-formers, the results were the same. 

Third-year boys were also given the opportunity to read Kidnapped and 
The Black Arrow. They always refused them unless there was no alternative 
book. Kidnapped was moved to the second-year set; it was moved to the 
fourth-year set; it still remained a drug on the market. 

The opening chapters of that book always impressed, just as they impressed 
me when I was twelve, and the fight in the Roundhouse was accepted as 
very readable matter; but as for the interminable flight through the heather, 
the mystery of Red Fox, the persistency of the red-coats—they were voted 
poor stuff. Length, dialect, scenic descriptions, padded plot, told against the 


book. 


As for The Black Arrow, the book was a failure from the first. Most boys 
found it, as adults do, confusing in its plot and very thin cloak-and-dagger 
gadzookery. Strange names, strange places, fights and flights do not neces- 
sarily make a gripping story, and on occasions boys have said they preferred 
Quentin Durward. 

At one time Weir of Hermiston was given to fourth forms to read at home. 
The obvious drawback, as far as a child was concerned, was the unfinished 
state of the novel, but again, neither the geographical setting nor the psycho- 
logical situations seized attention, and the book had to be withdrawn from 


circulation. 


These comments are not obtained from sporadic conversation, but from 
written work of a critical nature which is expected of all books read under 
the school’s system of reading at home. In such work the boy knows that 
he can say what he likes so long as he brings reasonable arguments to back 
his case, with the result that his views on Stevenson are the product of some 
thought which is entirely personal and not conditioned by the teacher. 

When The Master of Ballantrae was broadcast, I spent some time extolling 
its merits to all classes taught. Some boys responded and listened; not many 
finished the serial. The same criticism was forwarded: the story began ex- 
citingly, it promised well, and then it lost itself in a maze of bemusing emo- 
tions and words. On inquiring at the local junior library, I was told that the 
demand for the novel had been well below what was usually expected of a 
book recently broadcast. 

What, I wonder, is Mr. Allan’s attitude to Travels with a Donkey and An 
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Inland Voyage? They are not mentioned by the B.B.C., and of course they 
are not novels. However, they still appear as prescribed books for examina- 
tions, extracts are seen in anthologies, copies are still found in schools. Both 
were used by me as home-readers for intelligent fourth forms. Both were 
rejected. Fifteen-year-old boys did not appreciate the precious charm of a 
cultured, whimsical gentleman, now wan, now boisterous. 

The writer who followed most closely in the style and plots of Stevenson 
was Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. In the school reading list for third-formers 
were two of his novels, Poison Island and Fort Amity. Because of their un- 
doubted unpopularity they were withdrawn, but a little later The Splendid 
Spur was tried out. Already, in no gentle manner, one third form has ex- 
pressed its views on the book. It is left untouched whenever possible. 

‘Story-teller for boys’ is surely a misrepresentation of Stevenson’s gifts. 
Granted that Treasure Island is and will always be a great book for children 
of all ages, the works of R.L.S. that have genius in them are works for 
adults, dealing with emotional atmospheres and dramatic situations that 
can make their full appeal only to the adult mind—and an educated adult at 
that—which retains in it a lively streak of the adolescent. One looks at the 
list of books mentioned in the centenary programmes—The Master of Ballan- 
trae, Weir of Hermiston, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Thrawn Janet, The Pavilion 
on the Links, The Bottle Imp, and one sees books for grown-ups who are still 
young. 

A few hours after this statement was written a teacher friend mentioned 
without any suggestion on my part that he had just read Kidnapped for the 
first time and had been so enthralled that every spare minute had to be given 
up to the book. This seems further proof of the statement that, with one 
exception, the books of Stevenson are not for the children of this generation. 
Indeed, I wonder whether they were ever meant for children. Surely Steven- 
son’s audience is a collection of Stevensons, men who delight in escaping 
from place and age into strange lands and past times and into a state of 


idealized boyhood. 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE: 


aD 
PART ‘A’ 
REPORT by L. E. C. BRUCE 








We ARE very grateful for the replies sent in, giving in some cases the 
teacher’s comments and method of approach; they were found most inter- 
esting and stimulating, though few in number. If others found the passages 
unsuitable it would be helpful if they would say so, and if possible give their 
reasons. 

Those who reported on the work seemed to find the extracts useful, 
providing material for several lessons; one teacher wrote that he found them 
especially suitable for oral work. Most of the comments were based on work 
with sixth forms, but there were also answers from a W.E.A. class and 
from some fifth forms. For the latter, the work was usually too difficult; 
‘they lacked’, one master wrote, ‘sufficient reading and real experience to 
reach firm conclusions, but benefited by detailed application to the passages’. 
Sometimes, however, they made illuminating comments, especially on 
passage I. 

This passage, by Chesterton, stimulated the best replies. A fair number, 
especially in fifth forms, fell for its ‘facile theatricality’. ‘Some boys voted 
for I rather than II, though admitting the latter was superior and that their 
preferences were based on a lazy taste for “readability” rather than on 
literary judgment.’ The commentator added, ‘Of course passage I is obvi- 
ously better when the wireless is on or one is knitting.’ Another wrote to 
say that he ‘took a fiendish delight in reminding [those who favoured passage 
| that they were drug addicts, to whom literature was undistinguishable 
from and as necessary as a hypodermic needle’. 

The detailed comments on the first passage were revealing. ‘Melodramatic’ 
was a term commonly applied, and most noted the hackneyed alliteration 
—dim and distant’, ‘silver splendour’, “faded and forgotten’. The lack of 
originality was also noted: “The first is very familiar, so familiar that it 
reminds me of more than one book’; ‘sombre castles and dark figures are all 
well known to the readers of detective fiction.” Many connected the passage 
with films; one girl wrote, “This would make a good beginning to a Walt 
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Disney technicolour picture’ and this led on to an interesting discussion in 
her form on the passage’s ‘applied colour’ and ‘over-deliberate selection of 
grotesque detail’. 

Passage II from Conrad’s Heart of Darkness was found harder, and treated 
with respect rather than enthusiasm. Individual phrases such as ‘monstrous 
town’, ‘stir of lights’ were noted with approval, but the complexity of the 
passage was not often realized without prompting, and some of the finer 
points proved too difficult. One boy wrote: “The whole passage has more 
vitality, perhaps due to the change of mood from one of serenity to one of 
menace. The last line with its sinister suggestion continues this mood.” There 
was, however, a good deal of criticism of Conrad’s ‘rhetoric’ and ‘high- 
flown phraseology’ exemplified in his use of ‘benign immensity’, “diaphanous 
folds’, ‘venerable stream’. “The style’, wrote one, ‘is a little florid, the 
description too adjectival.’ There are two answers to these objections: 
Conrad used as a matter of course words which might appear strained to 
those with more limited vocabularies, and, as a correspondent put it, ‘the 
real difficulty with the second passage is that it cannot be fully taken in until 
the whole of Heart of Darkness has been read. This river needs to be considered 
in relation to another river, this darkness to that other darkness which is the 
subject of the story.’ But, as I suggested in my previous comment, this later 
development can be seen in embryo in the complexities of this passage. 

Passages III and IV on the Reading Sheets were not treated so often or so 
fully. Teachers may have felt that Hardy suffers unfairly by a selection. A 
few paragraphs may illustrate his obvious clumsiness, his laboured erudition, 
without permitting his unflinching integrity to be revealed. But in passage 
III the defects though obvious are not very important. Criticism will 
probably be levelled at his polysyllabic style and someone may suggest that 
he is writing for effect, emptily. Then it can be shown that his knobbly style 
stands up tc prodding, that his detail is laboured but accurately observed 
and recorded. ; 

There is much less to say about the famous Dickens passage. While some 
made the mistake of concerning themselves merely with details, others com- 
mented fairly on its obvious exuberance. 


FURTHER WORK by R. R. PEDLEY 


Ir HAS been rightly stressed in these pages that strictly critical work— 
especially on poetry—must not begin too soon. We cannot expect the 
fourth-former to make a valid response to poetry written by and for adults 
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The training of reading capacity is a slow task—particularly in a world 
dominated by picture-paper values—for genuine development is inseparable 
from that emotional and intellectual growth fostered by training in reading 
but dependent on so much else. The intellectually precocious who get State 
scholarships in Mathematics—or Classics—at sixteen are no more protected 
against the bogus or meretricious than their slower colleagues, and need the 
same patient preparation. 

A cautious approach is especially necessary when submitting exercises 
which demand evaluation of the quality of the experience registered and 
defined by the poet’s words. Such exercises represent the culmination of our 
work in this field, for success in tackling them demands that the full experi- 
ence and powers of the individual are marshalled and brought to bear in the 
act of judgment or choice. They should be natural developments from a 
process that Mr. Whitehead has called ‘experiencing the effects which the 
poct has achieved’, and from work on simple everyday reading material. 
The first is a training in responsiveness—a training which begins in infancy 
with the reading and speaking of material immediately enjoyable; the second 
which begins later is a promotion of discrimination: of the notion that some 
things are better than others. It is not until the Lower Sixth year—or possibly 
with a good fifth form—that they can be united into that qualitative appre- 
ciation of the good poem and dismissal of the bad that depend on and 
develop what Mill called ‘the very culture of the feelings’. 

Such an exercise is the following, which has been found profitable with 
the first-year Sixth (both specialists and non-specialists in English). 


I 


(a) A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 
She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


(b) We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 
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So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


These poems both deal with the death of a loved one—a theme inherently 
poignant and therefore particularly a challenge to sensitive emotional re- 
sponse in adolescents. It may be best here to invite written comments before 
class discussion opens. It is possible (it has happened!) that the apparent 
‘simplicity’ of (a) causes it to be dismissed at the first readings with its power 
unfelt, its distinction unrecognized. Poem (b) may even be considered more 
moving. Poem (a) takes time to establish itself: discussion, in fact, might 
well be postponed to some days after the exercise has been given. The points 
that one hopes will ultimately emerge will indicate the inseparability of 
‘form’ and ‘content’: the poet’s ‘technique’ is an organic part of his ‘meaning’. 
By examining the technique we shall arrive at a fuller awareness of the 
experiences of the poems and their differences in quality. The trite images 
of poem (b), the flat, banal obviousness of the rhythms truly represent its 
sentimental vulgarity; while the demonstrable subtlety of the transitions, 
the diction (‘seal’, ‘thing’, ‘roll’d’, “diurnal’), of poem (a (a) give it a force and 
dignity which its bare economy of presentation raises to that unflinching 
confrontation of a universe indifferent to human suffering that constitutes 
Tragedy. A detailed discussion will be necessary to bring home the full 
complexity of (a); the cheap effects of (b)—especially in the last stanza— 
should be easy to show. If the exercise leads to a general discussion of 
‘sentimentality’ and ‘sincerity’, so much the better. 

Intensity of feeling needs poetry for its fullest expression: not even the 
greatest of novels can comparably illuminate what Wordsworth called 
‘the hiding places of man’s power’. Conscious efforts by novelists to be 
‘poetical’ or to inject significance are often embarrassingly futile: we all 
remember the death of little Nell and the end of Tess. Yet the total impact 
of the great novel may not fall far short of that of poetic drama, for it is 
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achieved by a similarly rich and close organization of constituent effects. 
These effects, as in poetic drama, gain their full significance only in their 
relation to the whole; but they yield much less when considered out of their 
context than in poetic drama where, owing to its more concentrated medium, 
the expression of intense moments (‘the moment in and out of time’) often 
has a power which seems almost independent of the total pattern. In prose 
fiction, local significance depends much more on the development of the 
whole book. Pupils might however be invited. to read the following extract 
and be encouraged to ask themselves whether the novelist has succeeded in 
conveying the imagined situation, whether the expression is ‘overdone’, the 
emotions loosely described rather than concretely enacted, the attitude senti- 
mental or finely poised; whether in short the extract carries conviction. Dis- 
cussion should certainly be followed by sending the pupils to the novel from 
which it comes so that its full significance can be apprehended. 


II 


Compressing his mouth, he held a silent combat with his inward agony, defying, 
meanwhile, my sympathy with an unflinching ferocious stare. ‘How did she die?’ he 
resumed at last, fain, notwithstanding his hardihood, to have a support behind him; 
for, after the struggle, he trembled, in spite of himself, to his very finger-ends. 

‘Poor wretch!’ I thought, “you have a heart and nerves the same as your brother 
men! Why should you be anxious to conceal them? Your pride cannot blind God. 
You tempt Him to wring them till He forces a cry of humiliation.’ 

‘Quietly as a lamb !’ I answered aloud. ‘She drew a sigh, and stretched herself, like 
a child reviving, and sinking again to sleep; and five minutes after I felt one little 
pulse at her heart, and nothing more !’ 

‘And—did she ever mention me?’ he asked, hesitating as if he dreaded the answer 
to his question would introduce details that he could not bear to hear. 

‘Her senses never returned. She recognized nobody from the time you left her,’ I 
said. ‘She lies with a sweet smile on her face, and her latest ideas wandered back to 
pleasant early days. Her life closed in a gentle dream. May she wake as kindly in the 
other world !’ 

‘May she wake in torment! he cried with frightful vehemence, stamping his foot 
and groaning in a sudden paroxysm of ungovernable passion. “Why, she’s a liar to 
the end. Where is she? Not there—not in heaven—not perished—where ?—Oh ! you 
said you cared nothing for my sufferings ! And I pray one prayer—I repeat it till my 
tongue stiffens—Catherine Earnshaw, may you not rest as long as I am living! You 
said I killed you—haunt me, then ! The murdered do haunt their murderers, I believe. 
I know that ghosts have wandered on earth. Be with me always—take any form— 
drive me mad—only do not leave me in this abyss, where I cannot find you! O God! 
it is unutterable ! I cannot live without my life! I cannot live without my soul !’ 


(Sources of the passages set are given on page 168. We would be glad to have com- 
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ments from readers on the suitability of these examples, and to receive accounts of 
their use in the classroom. Communications should reach us as early as possible, and 
at latest by oth April 1951. For details of the Reading Sheets see page 150.) 


PART ‘B’ by DENYS THOMPSON 


Comments on all the items last quarter came from grammar schools, and 
once more we thank those who analysed and reported on their pupils’ 
work. It is always most interesting to survey these reports. 

Those who have not yet tried out our Reading Sheet may be interested 
to know that the extract from Job went well with a Certificate “C’ stream, 
after the American approach to metaphor—outlined in Sheet V B and said 
to be particularly useful—had been explored. 

The newspaper comparison was carried out by pupils from thirteen to 
sixteen inclusive. “This exercise proved very useful with less able pupils of 
fourteen-plus years—mainly because the identity of subject could be sup- 
ported by parallel phrases. . . . Some felt that (a) was more effective, chiefly 
because of its vividness . . . but most agreed, in the long run, that it was 
vividness at too great a price.’ A similar report came from a Scottish rural 
school, wherein a number of pupils preferred (a) because it was ‘friendlier’. 
Their English master adds, ‘Next day I discussed the two passages with the 
class. This I found distinctly profitable. After consideration most of the pupils 
were prepared to revise their estimate . . . of the two accounts.’ There were 
some very good answers from both these schools; we quote one from Kent: 


The two articles are written in strictly contrasting style. The second article gives 
the facts and tries to keep the incident in the right perspective; while the first looks 
at the incident of the bombing of St. Paul’s from the emotional side. It tries to excite 
the reader to a frenzy of rage against the Germans. 

This emotional angle is obvious throughout the article. In the first paragraph the 
hole in the roof is referred to as a ‘great gaping hole’, while in the fourth paragraph 
it is stated to be ‘a gap of 20 ft’—not a big hole for a bomb to make. In the third 
paragraph the bomb is called ‘Goering’s bomb’ in order to remind one that it was 
the hated nazis who dropped the bomb. 


The first extract also introduces unnecessary incidents . . . (examples are given)... 
tends to use stronger language than the second . . . (examples and further comment 
omitted).’ 


There were of course a good many failures to discriminate between the 
extracts; in a weak fifth-form group ‘only four made anything like the 
right comment’. There was in fact a wide ‘spread’ between success and 
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failure in this large mixed school, as reports on the work done by five forms 
showed. These reports and others reveal on the part of many children a 
significant response, common almost certainly to most schools. Of those 
who preferred (a) some found it ‘less cold’, ‘more homely’, ‘more real’, and 
so on. This perhaps is a quite understandable reaction; after all, the first 
time you meet a cliché it is startlingly original. But others preferred (a) be- 
cause ‘it is written in the language ordinary working men would use’, or 
because ‘the working man could understand it’. (I have found precisely 
analogous comments made in written comparisons of two newspapers.) It 
looks as if Mr. R. C. Churchill is right; and the founders of the popular Press 
successful in moulding the reading public to their own ends. The defenders 
of the ‘working man’ a hundred years ago represented him as eager and 
anxious to read the best, if only he could get the education to read and the 
pence to buy books. Now he has the education and the cash, and the circula- 
tions of the low-level sheets are greater than ever. 

The Easton-Weston example was also tried in several schools, and went 
well with non-literary children. 

The first passage this quarter is from the editor’s arrangement of Auguries 
of Innocence, p. 175 of Blake’s poems in Oxford Standard Authors: 


I 


A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 

A dove-house filled with doves and pigeons 
Shudders Hell thro’ all its regions. 

A dog starv’d at his master’s gate 

Predicts the ruin of the State. 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain does tear. 


The aim in setting this extract—apart from introducing children to the 
poem—is first to give an opportunity for an exercise in understanding, and 
then with this to connect some discussion of why poets write poetry and 
not prose. Pupils may be asked to write down a prose version of several 
couplets, using their own words so as to convince their teacher that they have 
understood what Blake is driving at. Then they can be invited to compare 
their versions with Blake, and to state how Blake differs and why his poetry 
is superior to the prose version. (Re-reading aloud both of the verse and 
prose versions may help here.) Thus one will hope to elicit the answer that 
the poem is neater, shorter, more memorable, makes a more decided im- 
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pression on the reader, and so on. Finally, pupils may be asked to compose 
three or four twenticth-century distichs on the model of Blake. 

Next a method of teaching grammar to children of ten to thirteen is 
suggested—hardly a new one, as the example is taken from William Cob- 
bett’s Easy Grammar. 
































a EN 

A woman went to a man, and told the man, that the man was in great danger of me 
being murdered by a gang of robbers; as a gang of robbers had made preparations hac 
for attacking the man. The man thanked the woman for the woman’s kindness; and, of: 
as the man was unable to defend the man’s self, the man left the man’s house, and went to 
to a neighbour’s. Ox 
It will be an advantage if this example is made to follow a lesson on tee 
prefixes and suffixes, in which ‘pro’, meaning ‘in place of’, is introduced. Fitt 
Pupils should be asked to read the passage to themselves, to comment on the 
T 


any feature that strikes them, and to make alterations if they wish. When | 
they have done this, they may be asked what is the job of the words they Sci 
have substituted for ‘man’ throughout, and finally to invent a descriptive 


name for the words. Modifications of this method can obviously be devised ship 
for other parts of speech. and 
expr 

(Sources of the passages set are given on page 168. We would be glad to have com- Exe 
ments from readers on the suitability of these examples, and to receive accounts of exp! 
their use in the classroom. Communications should reach us as early as possible, and essa’ 
at latest by oth April 1951.) 3 
idea: 

READING SHEETS, for class use, of the exercises given in this article are available Glas 
from The Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 3. 
Reading Sheet A, for middle and upper school work, contains exercises I and II We 

in Part ‘A’ of Criticism in Practice, and two more exercises along similar lines. Furt 
Reading Sheet B, for work of a more elementary kind, contains the two exercises Lear 

set here by Denys Thompson, together with three others, the treatment of which 4. 

is suggested in the Teachers’ Notes on page 168. eg. t 

THE USE OF ENGLISH Reading Sheets are 1s. a dozen per issue, 3s. a dozen per series of | Joly. 
four issues. Please state whether Sheet A or B is required when ordering. A specimen Wive 
sheet will be sent on request. from 
non- 
biogr 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ENGLISH FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


ENGLISH among Science Sixth students in grammar schools would receive 
more attention if these candidates for Advanced and Scholarship papers 
had to pass an English Language paper (including essay and comprehension) 
ofa higher standard than the Ordinary paper, as a requirement for admittance 
to Universities. I should like in addition to do a two-year course such as the 
Oxford General Certificate, Ordinary, General Literature, embracing thir- 
teen texts and other wide reading such as I have done with one of my present 
Fifths. But it is difficult to see how the busy Scientists in the Sixth can spare 
the time. 

The following are some of the things I aim at with first- and second-year 
Science students in the sixth forms of a boys’ Grammar school: 

1. Essay writing as required by Oxford and Cambridge General Scholar- 
ship papers. Sometimes subjects are discussed beforehand, to provide ideas, 
and better still to draw out suitable matter from the pupils’ own reading and 
experience. There are also the more straightforward essays for e.g. the 
Executive Class of the Civil Service, which require a clear brain and quick 
expression. The wise choice of subject-matter is emphasized, and marked 
essays are discussed. 

2. Regular work in précis. This is a valuable exercise, enlarging pupils’ 
ideas and vocabulary. Some comprehension work is done; we use chiefly 
Glassey’s Post-Certificate Exercises in English (Rivingtons). 

3. Play-reading as an aid to good speech and general ideas and culture. 
We have sets of many modern plays, including selections of plays in one act. 
Further sets can be borrowed from the public library. We have also read 
Lear and Hamlet. 

4. Recommendations of novels and novelists, with reading of passages, 
eg. the voluptuous pieces from The Return of the Native; the death of Uncle 
Jolyon from Indian Summer of a Forsyte; parts of Clayhanger or The Old 
Wives’ Tale. The idea is to get boys to read a wide choice of good fiction 
from the School or public library, and to buy their own. Also suitable 
non-fiction is suggested, e.g. Priestley’s English Journey, and good modern 
biographies such as Hesketh Pearson on Bernard Shaw or Conan Doyle. 

§. The reading aloud and discussion of really good modern short stories. 
Poetry is occasionally read; we have plenty of poetry records and can borrow 
others from the Education Office. 
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6. Boys are invited to select a school library book; some choice is allowed, 
I put one or two general questions at the back of the books; boys read their 
answers aloud to the class, who criticize the essays and ask questions. This 
embraces almost everything in English teaching, and is a valuable piece of 
work, to be done largely out of class. 

7. Encouraging Science Sixths to take a full part in general English inter- 
ests, e.g. the use and running of the school library, the literary and debating 
society, prize essays and annual poetry prize, school verse-speaking contest, 
reading of lessons, contributions and editorial assistance to the magazine, 
visits to the local Shakspere Society and other productions, and anything else 
that may contribute to ability in English and to general culture. 

F. N. HOLMES 


























(Editor’s Note: Teachers may be interested to know that we are preparing a set of 
Criticism in Practice exercises of special interest to sixth form science students.) 


EXAMS: THE ‘ADVANCED’ LEVEL 


Mr. Pedley’s charges against the English exams. in the old Higher School 
Certificate seem to me—at least in respect of the papers set by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board—both largely unfounded and unwise. 

There are many details of tone and substance in the article which I should 
like to criticize, but I will only refer to the most important. Teachers pre- 
paring for this exam. may concern themselves with technicalities and trivi- 
alities, they may “go over’ stock questions taking their answers from Bradley 
and Verity; they may cram their pupils through (all exams. can be crammed 
for, Mr. Pedley’s proposed ones not least); but it will not be these teachers 
who get the best results. These can be obtained—as no doubt others can 
verify—by sound stimulating, educative teaching; this is particularly true 
of the Shakespeare paper. 

Mr. Pedley’s proposals are unwise, for if we demand a more rigid outlook 
by the examiners, we may find that it is our own views on English that are 
excluded, and not those we deplore. At the moment a good English educa- 
tion is (to say the least) compatible with work for this exam. In many respects 
the exams. are in advance of the general standard of English teaching. We 
shall be in a stronger position to demand better exams. and a ‘coherent 
purpose’ behind them when, as a body, we have improved our teaching 
methods and know what we can achieve. 





L, E. C, BRUCE 
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[Mr. Pedley replies: If Mr. Bruce re-reads my article he will see that its 
purpose is not just to make ‘charges’ against examiners but by exposing 
weaknesses in a system for which we must all share responsibility to en- 
courage us to think out more clearly what we want from public examina- 
tions in English. The point is not that good teaching is impossible under the 
present system, but that examination syllabuses and papers are hindrances 
rather than stimuli. Some, of course, are better than others: I would like to 
hear Mr. Bruce’s comment on those taken by the great majority of candi- 
dates (for whom there is no such thing as a ‘Shakespeare paper’). Mr. Bruce’s 
dogmatic assertion that good results are to be obtained not by cramming but 
by sound teaching may be true for candidates with good cultural back- 
grounds; for the others—whose sole chance of getting to a University may 
be to gain a high mark in the examination—close attention to the require- 
ments of the paper is obligatory. And the requirements are as I described. 
I am surprised that Mr. Bruce should attribute to me a desire for greater 
rigidity. Surely my whole plea was for far more flexibility, a flexibility 
possible only when the shackles of ‘set books’ are removed. ] 








THE USE OF ENGLISH 
SUMMER COURSE 
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APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 


THE USE OF ENGLISH is holding a short course this summer for teachers of 
English from secondary schools of all kinds, and training college lecturers. 
The course will be held at Westham House, Barford, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, from Friday, 22nd June, to Friday, 29th June. The general 
purpose of the course will be to exercise and develop an understanding of 
Shakespeare, and there will be discussion on the teaching of Shakespeare in 
school. 

Most of the course will be spent in studying two plays, Henry IV, Part Il, 
and The Tempest, which will be seen at the Stratford Memorial Theatre as 
part of the week’s work. 

The fee for attending the course is eight guineas, including board and 
lodging and tickets for the theatre. Local Education Authorities have been 
asked to give teachers leave of absence and to assist with their rail fare and 
fees. Applications should be sent to THE USE OF ENGLISH, The Bureau of 
Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1, accompanied by a deposit 
of one guinea. Teachers should say what kind of English teaching they do, 
at what type of school, and who is their Local Education Authority. 

The programme of the course is as follows: 


VISITING LECTURERS: Professor L. C. Knights, Head of the English Department, 

Sheffield University. Author of How Many Children had Lady Macbeth? and 
Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson. 
Mr. W. H. Mellers. Is a composer, and author of Music and Society, Studies in 
Contemporary Music, Introduction to Music and Francois Couperin and the French 
Classical Tradition. Staff tutor in music to University of Birmingham Extra-Mural 
Department. 


A professional Shakespeare producer. 


RESIDENT TUTOR: L. G. Salingar, author of “Shakespeare in School’ in THE USE 
OF ENGLISH, Vol. I, No. 2. 
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SUMMER 


FRIDAY 
Introduction. 
AFTER DINNER 
Lecture: ‘The Elizabethan World.’ L. G. 


Salingar. 


SATURDAY 
MORNING 
Group Discussion :*Shakespearein School’, 
I. 
Lecture: ‘Henry IV and the Early Shake- 
speare.’ L. G. Salingar. 


AFTERNOON 


Visit to Henry IV, Part II, at the Mem- 
orial Theatre, Stratford. 


AFTER DINNER 


Lecture: ‘Approach to Shakespeare.’ Pro- 
fessor L. C. Knights. 


SUNDAY 
MORNING 


Group Discussion: ‘Approach to Henry 
IV, Part Il.’ 


Lecture: ‘The Elizabethan Theatre and 
Audience.’ Professor L. C. Knights. 


EVENING 
Lecture; “The Mature Shakespeare.’ Pro- 
fessor L. C. Knights. 
AFTER DINNER 


Open Discussion on The Tempest. Pro- 
fessor L. C. Knights, L. G. Salingar, 
Raymond O’ Malley. 


MONDAY 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


Lecture, Discussion and Demonstration: 
Producing Shakespeare’, by a profes- 
sional producer. 
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AFTER DINNER 


Lecture/Recital: ‘Elizabethan Music’, I. 
Wilfrid Mellers. 


TUESDAY 
MORNING 


Lecture/Recital: ‘Elizabethan Music’, II. 
Wilfrid Mellers. 


Lecture and Discussion: ‘Studying The 
Tempest.’ L. G. Salingar. 
AFTERNOON 


Concert of Elizabethan music. 


AFTER DINNER 
Group Project. 


WEDNESDAY 
MORNING 


General Lecture and Discussion: ‘Study- 
ing The Tempest’, Il. L. G. Salingar. 
Group Discussion :‘Shakespeare in School’, 
II. 


Lecture: ‘Summing up The Tempest. 
L. G. Salingar. 
AFTERNOON 
Group Project. 
EVENING 
Visit to the Memorial Theatre to see The 
Tempest. 
THURSDAY 
MORNING 
‘The Use and Teaching of English.’ 
AFTERNOON 
Group Project. 
AFTER DINNER 


Performance of Group Project. 


FRIDAY 
Open Forum. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH 


COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 
SCHOOL LITERATURE BROADCASTS 


WE HAVE received copies of the pupils’ pamphlets prepared in connexion 
with school broadcasts, in History, Geography, Music, Science, and so on, 
They are fresh and attractive, and seem admirably adapted for their purpose, 
If we exclude Travel Talks, English is represented in the series only bya 
series of twelve Prose and Verse Readings, of self-contained passages without 
explanation. There is much to be said for having such a series of samples 
which may lead pupils on to read for themselves; both in choice of passages 
and standard of reading aloud the B.B.C. can most usefully supplement the 
practice of many teachers. 

But the Notes for the Class Teacher that introduce the readings seem to indicate 
an attitude that may account for the unambitious nature of school broadcasts 
in English. “This series’, the note runs, ‘is intended to encourage the enjoy- 
ment of literature by illustration rather than by analysis and comment... 
in the belief that good literature, well spoken, can be left to make its own 
impression.’ We are rather doubtful whether this belief would survive the 
experience of teaching for a term in a modern school or the weaker forms in 
a grammar school, but what mainly interests us here is the implication that 
analysis and comment do not encourage the enjoyment of literature. We 
infer this not only from the ‘Notes’ in question, but also from the general 
character of broadcasts intended for use by teachers of English, in which 
discussion of literature finds no place—in sharp contrast with the music 
broadcasts to schools, which promote enjoyment by plenty of analysis and 
discussion. Potentially the B.B.C. is extremely well placed for promoting 
the enjoyment of literature, but in our view the English broadcasts lag behind 
both its own best practice and that of the schools. 

For the music broadcasts do not stand alone in directing the pupil’s close 
attention to works of the imagination. The well-illustrated pamphlet that 
goes with the talks on ‘Looking at Things’ is clearly designed to foster the 
habit of seeing with a discerning eye; there are analyses of paintings, and 
technical explanations of crafts. 

If the principle that appears most clearly in the music broadcasts wert 
applied to the teaching of English on the radio, the B.B.C. could do excellent 
service by initiating series of talks on literature, at any level from thirteen 
upwards, with illustrative material in a pamphlet which pupils could have 
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before them. Thus the habit of close attention to the written and spoken 
word, so much needed today, could be encouraged and practically assisted. 
There is also a direction in which the B.B.C. could at once maintain the 
interest of listeners, improve the quality of their understanding, and correct 
the inevitably one-way character of broadcasting. It could—as it is already 
doing in the Religion and Philosophy series—invite its school listeners, pre- 
viously equipped with booklets of prose and verse passages, to send in con- 
tributions for discussion. There is nothing original in the suggestion, which 
as well as stimulating the right kind of interest would keep the B.B.C. in 
close touch with its listeners. The surprising thing is that nothing of the kind 
has ever been attempted on the air. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE FORUM 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. Volume I: Poetry, 
by Lionel Elvin. [Sylvan Press, tos. 6d.] 


This is the first of three volumes of a general Introduction to the Study of 
Literature; the other two volumes, on the Novel, and on Drama, will appear 
at annual intervals. The first volume deals with the study of poetry, because 
Mr. Elvin feels that ‘anyone who is a good critic of poetry will have in him 
the essentials, even though not the technical details, for criticism of other 
literature as well’. 

It seems to me, having committed a somewhat similar attempt, that the 
best that can be said about Introductions to Literature is that a few of them 
are not quite so bad as one has every right, from experience, to expect. The 
idea of an Introduction is a dogma, which in a confused culture many pub- 
lishers have grasped at tenaciously. At first glance, the idea is attractive; there 
are ‘general readers’, there are adult students, there are even some teachers, 
who can be helped in this way. But it seems to me increasingly probable 
that such books are hardly read at all by the people for whom they are in- 
tended. What we probably have is a forum almost empty of the public, 
across which the practitioners of Introductions confront each other, engaged 
in shadow-boxing exercises of demotic skill. This, gentle general reader, is 
the Study of Literature; but the general reader is not there, he is busy reading 
the Observer, and the Study of Literature gets quite faint with hanging 
around. 

Introductions sell, but primarily to other practitioners, who eye them 
obliquely to see what the Colleague, the Rather Odd Man, or the Mounte- 
bank have made of the job. In case I am wrong, and Introductions are read 
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by the people for whom they are formally intended, it is of course better 
that the books should be introductions to criticism rather than the usual 
catalogues of names, dates and critical tags. Mr. Elvin’s book is criticism 
(although criticism limited in energy by the shadow-boxing), and much of 
it is practical criticism. He concentrates on Milton, Wordsworth and Eliot, 
analyses passages, compares methods, and discusses three particular problems 
—Criticism and Biography, Beliefs and Poetry, Difficulty in Poetry—with 
reference to the main analyses and to further analyses of Yeats and Hopkins. 
Much of the analysis is good, and the principles of the criticism are sound, 
In this sense the book is valuable, although with two particular reservations, 
First, the labels—Milton and Artificial Style, Wordsworth and Natural 
Style, Eliot and Impressionistic Style—are, although offered hesitantly, the 
kind of blur on particular discriminations which is the vice of orthodox 
academic surveys. Second, his criticism of Eliot is not as good as it ought to 
be, given this kind of emphasis. Much of it has been long in print, and what 
Mr. Elvin adds seems to me to be a reinforcement of a familiar prejudice. 
‘I must confess that there I stop,’ Mr. Elvin writes, after a particularly half- 
hearted commentary on lines 8 to 18 of The Waste Land. Well, yes (although 
are the lines all that difficult?); but at this stage the effect of Mr. Elvin 
stopping is harmful. “What is the use of writing poetry that even Elvin can't 
understand ?’: this comment has appeared already from a familiar kind of 
anti-Eliot reviewer. Hard looks in the forum: mutters of ‘not exactly the 
final criterion’. 

There is another element which limits the value of the book: a long 
running commentary on particular academic dog-fights. Mr. Elvin is 
naturally interested in the dog-fights, but would the ‘general reader’ be? 
Mr. Leavis appears from the commentary to be quite the most difficult- 
tempered dog: and on this I have a suggestion. So many people seem unable 
to miss any Opportunity of attacking Mr. Leavis that the Bureau of Current 
Affairs (the title covers the case) should commission them all to write mono- 
graphs on him, allowing them to be as loud and clear, as hot and strong, as 
they wish. Then the monographs might all be burned, and, with personal 
feelings thoroughly aired and vindicated, a return could be made to criticism, 
including Mr. Leavis’s criticism. 

Mr. Elvin’s three-decker, I have no doubt, is going to be useful. But! 
could wish that instead of the next two volumes he would write one book 
of particular criticism, without trimmings. The publishers would have to 
abandon contemplation of their oh-so-educational lists, but the cause of 
criticism, and of education in criticism, would be very much better served. 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
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FOUR TO FOURTEEN: A Library of Books for Children, compiled by 
Kathleen Lines. [Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.] 


GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS and LIBRARIANSHIP AND LIBRARY TECH- 
NIQUE—Lists of Recommended Books. [The School Library Association, 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1, 25. 6d.] 

Miss Lines has drawn upon her experience at the Toronto Children’s Library 

to produce a valuable reference book for teachers and school librarians. 

Four to Fourteen is a personal choice of reading matter listed by topics and 

accompanied by informative comments. Insisting that ‘it is useless to put 

small-print, shoddily produced copies of Scott, Dickens, Dumas, or Steven- 
son on school library shelves and expect children to read them with pleasure’, 

Miss Lines has been at pains to recommend the most suitable editions and 

frequently comments in her notes upon such essentials as full indexing, 

lively illustration, clear print, and attractive format. The book itself is a 

model of pleasing layout and is decorated tastefully by Harold Jones. 

The School Library Association’s latest publication consists of a satisfying 
list of books for general reference, together with a bibliography of back- 
ground reading for the librarian himself. The First Part is approached with 
an obvious appreciation of the real needs and difficulties of the schools, and 
the recommendations and the preface on expenditure and library method 
will greatly assist any teacher faced with the task of forming or extending 
a reference section. By contrast, the treatment of Part Two is on com- 
mendably broad lines, and annotated lists are provided on such topics as 
The History of Books, Book Illustration and Production, Children’s Reading 
Tastes, and Teaching the Use of Libraries, many of the books being admirable 
for addition to the main body of the library itself and for use in library periods. 
The intention to provide the lists with ‘such annotations as will . . . enable 
the reader to judge of the general character of each book mentioned’ is well 
carried out, the comments upon the encyclopaedias being particularly pains- 
taking and informative. 

H. K. WHITING 


CHILDREN’S READING 


THE CALL OF THE WILD, by Jack London. [Heinemann, The New Windmill 
Series, 35.] 

THE SECRET GARDEN, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. [Heinemann, The New 
Windmill Series, 3s. 9d.] 

THE MICROBE MAN, by Eleanor Doorly. [Heinemann, The New Windmill 

Series, 3s. 3d.] 
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THE SPLENDID JOURNEY, by Honoré Morrow. [Heinemann, The New 
Windmill Series, 3s. 3d.] 


I FLY THE ATLANTIC, by V. E. Mearles. [Pitman, 3s.] 


Stories about animals rely for their effect upon the writer’s power of identi- 
fication, whether he can, in portrayal, merge the animal life into the human, 
The Call of the Wild has this power; its degree of identification with human 
sympathy and antipathy is superb. To the purist, much of its writing will 
seem clipped, terse and journalistic. Set phrases recur and recur; the writer 
was very much occupied with the pamphleteering power of words. But 
adventure-story readers, and especially boys, liking exciting narrative, will 
disregard such analysis. They will be enthralled by the magnificent Buck, 
an Eskimo dog of tremendous character, whose exploits do not end with 
the book but protract themselves in the reader’s imagination far into the 
waste regions the animal personifies. 

The Secret Garden portrays heroism of a different kind: in nature itself; the 
power to relate vegetable growth and decay to changes of human personality. 
The book’s interlinked themes are: spiritual waste and material waste; their 
recovery together is the story’s significance. It is, I think, very much a girl's 
book; the pastoral writing and slender narrative lessen the interest a boy 
would feel, unless he were highly imaginative and introspective. The House 
with a Hundred Rooms, the bizarre invalid and the curious girl, are in- 
gredients of a fairy-tale (which is perhaps what this book is); but boys 
demand more roughness and excitement. The book’s sincerity and artless 
moral tone make it an important contribution to child-literature. 

The Microbe Man. The life-story of a great scientist cannot be told in a 
book of 150 pages, unless condensed and treated as a fairy-tale. This miniature 
biography of Louis Pasteur is cast in that way. Its manner is simple and shows 
a childlike awe for what is mysterious and inexplicable, unless told in 
scientific language. Pasteur is given the character of Magical Genius; and the 
child’s interest in this book will probably derive from the extraordinary, 
piquant incidents connected with the scientist’s discoveries. 

The Splendid Journey and I Fly the Atlantic. Two books, one theme: travel; 
in time and circumstance one hundred years apart: one an essay in historical 
imagination, the other a present-day chronicle. Both are good examples of 
clear, forceful narrative. The first stems from tales like The Covered Wagon 
and Fenimore Cooper’s novels, being a saga of conquest and primitivism. 
A pioneer family of five leave their farm in Missouri to cross two thousand 
miles of dangerous country and join a new colony in Oregon. As with The 
Call of the Wild, an atmosphere of vastness and waste is realized from the 
first page, and like that story also, this tremendous background embodies 
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an heroic character: a boy, whose enterprise is the story’s theme. The prose 
is jerky and bare and contains many well-worn phrases, but as with The 
Call of the Wild, the child reader will be occupied only with the robust 
nature of the story. Action drawings embellish the book and make a vivid 
commentary. I Fly the Atlantic is a fourteen-year-old boy’s account of ’plane 
travel. Its style is direct and concise. Observation is keen, and the writer 
displays a boy’s natural interest in pointed description and brisk story-telling. 
The book’s chief ingredient is an industrious sense of wonder and privilege 
at taking the flight, from London to New York. 
VICTOR MOLL 


ENGLISH, A COURSE FOR HUMAN BEINGS, by Eric Partridge. [ Winchester 
Publications Ltd., 18s. 6d.] 


THE USE OF ENGLISH was founded in the belief that the study of English can 
be a means to something that is urgently needed today; a means towards 
a feeling for the values that have been recorded—and in part reached— 
through the use of the language. There is no necessary conflict between this 
belief and philology, if the latter is seen as an aid to the understanding of 
literature. That there can in fact be a conflict is illustrated by Mr. Partridge’s 
text-book. 

He has followed up his authoritative and entertaining books of reference 
with a general English Course. Its three Books (available in the one cover) 
are meant for pupils of the ages ten to eighteen, and touch on everything 
from parsing to appreciation. The book is by no means without value. Mr. 
Partridge’s ability to draw on the language of the Americans and the 
Australians is an advantage, for the word ‘English’ is now something of a 
misnomer. And there is a great deal of useful material, particularly in the 
various lists, and in occasional exercises that lead off the beaten track. The 
teacher preparing lessons in a hurry can turn up examples of malapropisms, 
of words with odd plurals, and many other things the pursuit of which can 
Waste precious time. 

There is, however, little that is original about the lists, except their almost 
grim comprehensiveness: thus the tenses include the simple progressive 
conditional, the lengths of metrical line are listed from monometer to octo- 
meter, and aposiopesis and prosopopoeia are among the figures of speech. 
Scholarship and thoroughness may be virtues, but this book is a reminder 
that the search for figures such as prosopopoeia may divert attention from 
what is more important. There are two main consequences. First, the tone 
of the book is extremely unpleasant. For in order to make such a weight of 
learning acceptable, the author wreathes a not-very-lithe proboscis, with 
unhappy effect. “Learning is fun’; you, the reader, ‘are too intelligent to fail 
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to grasp’ what Mr. Partridge has to offer: if you had initial doubts, ‘by now 
you will have seen how stupid it would be’ to differ; but one must admit 
that there are lesser breeds—‘fools’, ‘roughnecks’, ‘pains in the neck’, ‘bores’, 
‘jokes’, and virtual ‘Nazis’.1 This kind of fun is better avoided. 

Second, and more important, the positive values offered are conventional 
and inadequate. It will take more than a third World War to dislodge Leigh 
Hunt’s fatuous essay on getting up on cold mornings (though one may bring 
the day a little nearer by inviting pupils to rewrite the essay from the ser- 
vant’s point of view); there is, however, less excuse for quoting Robert 
Lynd, Arthur Ransome and Dorothy Sayers with unqualified approval, 
and none at all for giving space to a 1,400 word essay (this time by an 
unestablished writer) of which the following are specimens: ‘Raleigh was 
a Devonshire lad, brought up on cider and clotted cream. . . . The Queen 
always had a number of ladies-in-waiting about her. What precisely they 
waited for has never been divulged. It was certainly not to get married, for 
if any of them attempted anything of that sort Elizabeth was furious, some- 
times even boxing their ears and slapping their faces.’ Useful enough as 
an example of how not to write, but offered as a model, from a book 
noteworthy ‘for sheer ease and clarity’. 

Mr. Partridge recommends dictionary-work to help you to use words 
‘without that horrible suspicion, “Have I dropped a brick?” and without any 
companions glancing at one another in that odd way which is so much more 
disconcerting than outright laughter’. That is a barren approach, but comes 
as no surprise in its context. In short, the book will help overworked teachers, 
but, if attitudes are learnt by example, it should be kept from children. 

R. OM. 


PROSE CRAFT, by D. J. Coulson. [Christophers, 3s. 6d.] 

THE MAKING OF PROSE, by R. Swann & F. Sidgwick. [Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 7s. 6d.] 

COMPLETE ENGLISH, by J. H. Walsh. [Longmans, Green, 4. 6d.] 


The authors of Prose Craft and The Making of Prose address themselves 
directly to their readers. They give well-worn though still serviceable advice 
on sentence-construction, paragraphing and the linking of ideas in the 
complete composition. They are alive to the need for a wide vocabulary 
as an ingredient of good writing, and have included exercises that will send 
the learner to his dictionary—in The Making of Prose he is recommended 


1 The effect of these quotations is, of course, exaggerated when they are thus 
collected from their different settings, but the significant fact is that they occur 
at all. 
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to read the dictionary through, as Maggie Tulliver did—and give a number 
of topics for paragraphs and essays: ‘Amusement Parks’, ‘Seaside Resorts’, 
‘Ghosts’, ‘Sundays’ and the like. These are good evidence of the strength 
of tradition. 

The Making of Prose is evidently written for older students, barely glancing 
at the school population, for it conveys in a conscientiously light vein, 
miscellaneous information and anecdote about dictionaries, word-books, 
and writing in general. Nevertheless, there is a discussion, with examples 
and exercises, of the elementary difficulties of description and definition 
(‘Describe an egg, a see-saw’, etc.). But attention is also focused on “Essays 
and how they are written’ in a chapter that shows the author to be under the 
spell of Lamb (‘An essay must charm’). This requirement, and some of the 
models suggested (The Times fourth leader, for instance) together are likely 
to produce either complete silliness from an apprentice, or insincerity. 
Prose Craft is austerely practical in style and arrangement, and might be used 
ina middle-school form to supplement the counsel and written work given 
by the regular master. Both books are well supplied with extracts, mostly 
in prose and the majority taken from modern writers; some of them are 
followed by questions to elucidate meanings or to draw attention to literary 
devices. The Making of Prose has a quite good chapter on style; and in Prose 
Crafi two contrasted descriptions of the same seaside resort are so effective 
that we wish for more of them. Indeed, a close study of the extracts in both 
books will yield the student the best return for his labour. 

Complete English is an unpretentious, sincere book for young beginners. 
The interests, experience and resources of language of those for whom it is 
intended have been clearly envisaged. The book follows the admirable plan 
of grouping the work to be done under topics of interest-—‘Birds, Strange 
and Familiar’, ‘On the Railway’, ‘Ships and the Sea’ and so forth—and a 
practicable method of enlarging vocabulary and ideas is thus provided. 
Grammar in this introductory course is based on the illustrative extracts that 
each of the sixty sections contains, whilst the questions on the extracts in 
the ‘Reading and Thinking’ sections compel careful reading and help to 
establish an invaluable habit. Complete English is planned with uncommon 
care and imagination, and merits its title. What is more, Mr. Walsh is content 
to whisper his advice over his pupil’s shoulder, as it were, and is neither 
facetious, nor solemn, nor oracular. 

G. H. FRANEY 


JUDGEMENT OF PEERS, compiled by W. G. Bebbington. [Staples, 7s. 6d.] 


‘The poets on the poets, Hoccleve to T. S. Eliot.’ The old furrow is still 
being ploughed (see Mr. Bateson’s list on page 89 of his English Poetry: 
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a Critical Introduction), and Mr. Bebbington’s anthology recalls the saw of 
old Ben in Timber that “To judge of poets is only the faculty of poets; and 
not of all poets, but the best.’ The Senior English Master of the Windsor 
County Boys’ School has gleaned patiently and is not to blame for the rather 
thin harvest, as most of the best things poets have to say on their fellows are 
in prose, which leaves the verse-compiler with the chaff. This anthology 
consists of three sections classified by poetic forms, each section being a 
collection of pieces set out chronologically by the poets criticized, a satis- 
factory plan; yet one can hardly say with the publisher that the result is 
‘uniquely interesting’, and one would have wished for more comic items 
than Dryden’s Macflecknoe (such as Gray’s Long Story). Apart from the 
important and familiar pieces (Keats’s Homer, Arnold’s Shakespeare, Carew’s 
Donne), there are occasional pieces and poems on poetry, but the whole is 
ill-digested and the items too miscellaneous and unrelated: the book has a 
unity only in title. It is moderately priced and excellently produced, with 
the exception of a bad misprint on page 43, and as a pleasant browsing- 
ground should find a place in the Grammar or Modern School library. 
H. W. JONES 


RECORDS 


THOMAS RHYMER; THE UNQUIET GRAVE; THE LYKE WAKE DIRGE. 
Read by Ian Stuart. [Columbia DX1673.] 


Rudyard Kipling: THE DYKES AND OTHER POEMS. Read by Carleton 

Hobbs. [Columbia DX1686.] 

Rudyard Kipling: DANNY DEEVER; SESTINA OF THE TRAMP ROYAL; 

THE LONG TRAIL. Read by Bernard Miles. [Columbia DX1687.] 

The records of ballads and of poems by Rudyard Kipling are part of an 
anthology of recorded verse edited by Mr. Patric Dickinson under the 
auspices of the British Council. On the ballad record the Editor is to be 
unreservedly congratulated. The choice of poems is excellent, and they are 
beautifully read by Mr. Ian Stuart. Thomas Rymer is a most extraordinary 
and moving poem, both profound and disturbing. 

Somebody—was it Beachcomber ?—described Wagner as ‘the Puccini of 
music’. Kipling might be called ‘the G. K. Chesterton of poetry’. Kipling 
was at his best when writing stories for children. Here his sentimentality, 
his crudity of taste and his insensitive ear were less disadvantageous than 
when writing for adults. It was not on the whole a favourable day for poetic 
taste when Mr. Eliot published his admiration for Kipling, and this profession 
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Drama 


MULCASTER MARKET James Reeves 


Three delightfully fresh plays specially written for 10-15 year olds to 
read, act or watch. They avoid both the condescension only too common 
in children’s plays and the difficulties of most adult drama. A wide range 
of character and situation is depicted, and plenty of scope is provided 
for the ingenuity and imagination of actors, producer, and stage staff. 
With illustrations and music. Just published. as. 6d. 


DIALOGUE AND DRAMA 
James Reeves & Norman Culpan 


“The aim of this book is to bridge the gap between specific speech exer- 
cises and complete plays. In this it succeeds admirably. Consisting of a 
collection of passages from plays, novels and broadcasts . . . it can be 
thoroughly recommended to teachers of senior forms in grammar schools, 
to lecturers in training colleges, and to leaders of drama groups.”— 
The Times Educational Supplement. 55. 


The New Windmill Series 


Although this series was not commenced until last summer, it 
has already made a unique place for itself in secondary schools. 
Consisting of modern copyright books, it has made a great 
reputation by the excellent and wide selection of books, the high 
standard of production, and the cheapness of price. 
HicHEerR Epucation JournaL: “Not only are these to be strongly re- 
commended for classroom reading; they would grace any school or 
classroom library, being printed, bound and illustrated well above the 
average run of such books and are cheap at the price.” 
Tue Times EpucaTIONAL SupPLEMENT: “Skilfully chosen, well printed 
and issued at surprisingly low prices.” 


FIRST NINE TITLES (Ready Now) 








THE OTTERBURY INCIDENT C. Day Lewis 3s. 6d. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD Jack London 3s. Od. 
THE SECRET GARDEN F. Hodgson Burnett 3s. 9d. 
THE FAMILY FROM ONE END STREET Eve Garnett 3s. 6d. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS H. G. Wells 3s. 6d. 
THE SPLENDID JOURNEY Honore Morrow 3s. 3d. 
THE RADIUM WOMAN Eleanor Doorly 3s. 3d. 
THE MICROBE MAN Eleanor Doorly 3s. 3d. 
THE TIME MACHINE H. G. Wells 3s. Od. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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is best taken as just one of Old Possum’s practical jokes. Mr. Bernard Miles’s 
reading of Danny Deever is magnificent—but what frightful spoof it is ! Mr, 
Miles also draws every ounce of sentimentality, cheap rhetoric and thread- 
bare language from The Long Trail. He and Mr. Ian Stuart confirm my belief 
that poetry should be read, or at any rate recorded, only by actors. The 
Dykes, read with Mr. Carleton Hobbs’s usual skill and clarity, is a piece of 
patriotic propaganda dressed up in the more showy trappings of poetry. No 
doubt these Kipling records are part of a larger scheme; but is it merely 
cantankerous to object to them when Spenser, Marlowe, Marvell, Donne, 
Blake, Clare, Hopkins, Hardy—to name only a few—remain almost un- 
recorded ? 
JAMES REEVES 


William Wordsworth: THE HIGHLAND REAPER, THE DAFFODILS, 
EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY, THE TABLES TURNED, ETC. [Columbia, 
DX1061.| 


William Wordsworth: soNNETS AND EXTRACTS FROM THE PRELUDE, 
(Columbia, DX1062. | 


Stephen Murray, who reads these selections from the poems of Wordsworth, 
is, I think, a newcomer to recorded speech. His voice is more than pleasant, 
and his interpretation is throughout intelligent. One listens in vain for any 
false reading, overemphasis or bad recording. If these records are a little on 
the droll side, that is not Mr. Murray’s fault. Wordsworth’s poems are not 
ideal for reading aloud. Rarely does one hear the music, the vowel and 
consonant pattern, that thrills. Everything is too normal, too restrained. The 
incidents from The Prelude have a certain dramatic excitement, and the 
Westminster Bridge sonnet has its own subdued music; and throughout 
there is a sort of austere music of intellectual control. But on the whole 
there is little gain over a silent reading. I am looking forward to the time 
when the Gramophone Company records Mr. Robert Harris, whose reading 
of Kubla Khan (at present obtainable only as part of an expensive set contain- 
ing many inferior records) is the most exciting thing of its kind in existence, 
and Mr. John Laurie (difficult to get for the same reason), whose reading of 
Edward some time ago on the Third Programme first made me realize the 
possibilities of verse speaking. Why doesn’t the Gramophone Company 
give us some of Mr. Laurie’s ballads? Meanwhile, it would be interesting to 
hear Mr. Stephen Murray do something more exciting than Wordsworth— 
Donne, for example, or Blake or Hopkins. 

yk. 
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EDUCATION—NEW HOPES AND OLD HABITS, by R. Armfelt. [Cohen & 
West, tos. 6d.] 


Mr. Armfelt’s book attempts to explain the gap he sees between precept and 
practice in schools to-day. He finds an unresolved conflict between the old 
literary and linguistic tradition, the tendency (deriving from Rousseau, 
Froebel and others) towards child-centred education, and the needs of educa- 
tion for citizenship, with the first often prevailing in the wrong places. His 
useful account has the clearness and width of an aerial survey, with the logical 
co-ordinates rather heavily ruled in; but it has also the aloofness of an aerial 
survey. There is hardly a hint of how ‘citizens’ in fact spend their working 
time, their leisure or their money; hardly a word that would be less true if 
Britain were a nation of smallholders and small shopkeepers. Constance 
Reaveley and John Winnington have, in my opinion, pointed out" the 
hardest problem education to-day has to face: the listlessness, uncritical 
idealism and vacuity engendered by certain common conditions of work. 


To these or similar matters Mr. Armfelt makes no allusion. 
R.O M. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES 


READING SHEET A 
Sources of Examples: 
I (a) William Wordsworth. 
(b) Thomas Hood. 
Il Wuthering Heights by Emily Bronté. 
III Thomas Hardy. 
IV Vanity Fair by Thackeray. 


READING SHEET B 

IIlis a follow-up, at a more difficult level of II in Reading Sheet V1 (B), and shows how accounts, 
which purport to be news, can insinuate views as well. Pupils may be asked simply to compare 
the passages; or to state what facts are presented in each, and—it having been established that 
the facts are much the same—to describe the different treatment given to the information. As 
many of the facts given in the impartial (b) are conveyed with an emotional tinge in (a) and 
(c), the comparison can be done with detail, e.g. ‘chilly’ = ‘silent’ = ‘expectant’. 

IV contrasts slick advertiser’s writing, designed to bluff the reader, with straightforward 
description. If the teacher can bear to read out (a) with the appropriate unction, this may help 
to give the show away. Pupils have been asked on which they would rely in choosing a cheese, 
and they have been quick to seize on the irrelevancies of (a). Afterwards they may be asked to 
collect parallel examples from dailies and weeklies. 


V (a) comes from Sir Ernest Shackleton’s The Heart of the Antarctic and (b) from a boys’ maga 
zine. Pupils may be invited to say which book they would choose (discounting the subject 
matter), if they had these extracts to go on. Alternatively, some suggestions for descriptions of 
style—plain or complicated, with long or short sentences, simple or exaggerated, quiet or excited, 
and so on—may be given, and pupils then asked to describe the manner in which each is written. 
This undecorated narrative of (a) can be shown to have more romantic force than the straining 
for effect of (b), with every other word a cliché. Finally, (b) may be rewritten in a plain style 


1In Democracy and Industry, Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. 
Y r 
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